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Song of the Easter Bells 


> 
By Clinton Scollard 


Alt of the voices.of earth 
Cry in melodious mirth, 
Lyrical river and rill, 
Musical valley and hill, 
Lilting and lifting on high 
Up to the arch of the sky,— 
Out of the gloom 
Shall come bloom | 
Out of the night 
Shall come light | 


Bells from the jubilant towers 
Ring through the blue Easter hours; 
Down the white dawning there floats 
Rapture of radiarit notes ; 
‘ Through the red evening there steals 
Passion of echoing peals,— 
Out of the gloom 
Shall come bloom | 
Out of the night 


Shall come light { . 
Cuinton, N. Y. 








Honoring the Birthdays 

Days of the passing years dawn for ‘each of us 
which bring only memories of sorrow. As sad anni- 
versaries of the passing of loved ones from our earthly 
lives, they seem to us each year as grief-days. Yet these 
were the birthdays of those we loved— birthdays into life 
and joy eternal. Not in silence and sorrow and soli- 
tude are they to be kept, when they may be 
made sacred by special deeds of love and help to 
others in memory of the happiness that has come to 
our dear ones. And for.ourselves, we may take to our 


hearts the thought that a great writer in his great- 
est novel has nobly phrased : ‘‘ Christians love for- 
ever and live forever, but they never part forever. 
They part in trouble, they shall meet in peace ; they 
part in a world of sin and sorrow, they shall meet 
where all is purity and love divine. There they shall 
meet again in the light of the shadow of God upon 
his throne, —forever, forever, forever."’ 


ax 
The Hopelessness of Inactivity 


There is often more hope of one who is doing 
wrong than of one who is doing nothing. For one who 
is active in a wrong direction may be helped to use that 
energy in a right direction ; but one who will use no 
energy in any direction is helpless. Even in the 
natural world, it is lack of motion that accounts for the 
most undesirable conditions. Cold is nothing but 
absence of heat ; darkness is nothing but absence of 
light ; and death is nothing but absence of life. And 
heat, and light, and life, are motion. Let us be more 
afraid of inaction than we ‘are of making honest mis- 
takes. But let us remember also that even honest 
mistakes bring their penalty, and that to do the will 
of the Father is the only assurance of eternal life. 


x 
The Unanswerable Rebuke 


There is one form of rebuke in which we may all 
indulge freely and without fear of the consequences : 
the rebuke of honest approval. Adverse criticism or 
open denunciation of another rarely accomplishes 
anything but bitter feelings and hardening of heart ; 
whereas, if a rebuke is needed, a hearty expression of 


The Convic 


HE conviction of sin is not always or usually the 
first step in a Christian experience. It is more 
likely to be true that'a soul has advanced many 

stages before it comes to the clear conviction that sin 
is the main trouble with its life. Men nowadays do 
not view this conviction quite as Jesus did, for he 
does not tell men that they cannot be his disciples 
until they have first undergone some overwhelming 
experience of their sinfulness. He knows. that they 
cannot be expected to-have this until they have seen 
and felt the attraction of something different. Then 
it is that the sin becomes felt and realized by the 
presence of its opposite. It was no doubt a long 
time before the Prodigal San got to the point where 
he called his trouble by the right name. Not until 
he had described his fault in.every other way possible 
did he give it the final and lasting description which 
led him home and made him acceptable there. Even 
the disciples enter upon their fellowship with Jesus 
with apparently all too little sense of their unworthi- 
ness, yet Jesus allows the fellowship to proceed with- 
out much said to them about their sinfulness. Later 
on it all comes out, as, one after another, by seeing 
more clearly what their master is, they see what they 
are. The conviction of sin is one of their latest ex- 
periences, which. comes only after the fellowship 
which has made it possible. 

Yet we are likely to demand this at the start, both 
of ourselves and others. How many there are to-day, 
the: world over, who feel themselves quite excused 
from all positive attitude toward Christ just because 
they can say with all truth that they-have never yet 
had any such feeling of their sinfulness as they have 
been told was necessary for the beginnings of the 
Christian life! Are we to sit down and leave all these 
persons alone until some day there comes some rush- 


confidence has the twofold advantage of serving as 
both a summons to better accomplishment in the 
future and an unspoken reproof of the unworthy past. 
A man who was sorely tempted to wrong-doing, and 
who was fast weakening in his struggle against the 
temptation, received unexpectedly a call to service 
which bespoke his fellow-men's unshaken confidence 
in his character and his ability. The rebuke was 
humiliating and overwhelming ; the appeal to his best 
manhood was irresistible. It was God's way of send- 
ing help in a crisis : unexpected and loving, as are all 
of God’s ways. And we may well use the Father's 
methods in our efforts to uplift our fellows. To show 

our belief in the good that is in others.is to add to the 
good that is already there. 


a 
The Searchlight of Trouble 


Trouble never weakens character, but trouble may 
reveal weakness of character. What manner of life we 
have been living in time of prosperity is likely to show 
forth clearly when adversity comes. A tennis court 
of hard-packed, sandy earth looked very true and 
level in the sunshine ; only when a rainstorm. beat 
down and then ceased did the tell-tale pools of water 
that were left standing show where the surface was un- 
true, while the true and level surfaces were more con- 
spicious than ever. The time to prepare for coming 
trouble is while the sun is shining. And the best pre- 
paration is that which comes from daily companion- 
shis with God. This cannot be had unless it is sought, 
and it is retained only in the doing of his will. But 
to one who is thus prepared, trouble means only the 
further strengthening and the richer blessing of their 
lives, 


% 


tion of Sin, 


ing of conviction upon them? Jesus did not. With 
him, salvation was something to be brought about’ by 
fellowship with the opposite of those things which 
had made the life guilty. Christianity constanily 
tends to sink back into a law which demands that 
men shall utterly cleanse themselves of everything 
before they come to Christ to be cleansed. But Christ 
bids men come to him with their evil, and experience 
the working of his contrasted righteousness. 

Well may we grow discouraged about the prospect 
of Christianity if we take any other method than. that 
of Christ himself for preaching it or teaching it. 

Go to a sinful life and try first to beget in it a direct 
consciousness of sin, and you are doomed to failure. 
A gay, trifling life is not capable of much reflection 
on sin, but it always has, at some point, a connection 
with what is right and good, which can be appealed 
to and strengthened. In the past generation there 
have been won to Christian service and faith thou- 
sands upon thousands who would not be there to-day 
if they had been first told that it was no use to do 
anything until they had experienced a deep feeling of 
their own sinfulness. No doubt they have it now, 
after years of attachment to interests which have been 
higher than themselves; but it was by fellowship 
with those higher things that this conviction has come to 
dwell in their hearts. As the disciples followed Jesus 
with all too inadequate thoughts of what he was, so 
these others began their following with an attitude 
which would in nowise suit some strict theologians’ 
plan of salvation. Christ completely bound his dis- 
ciples to himself as the means of showing them how 
sinful they were. 

When we begin to think about sin, it is because we 
have had something altogether different to think of 
first Sin has no self-revealing power. It teaches us 
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nothing about itself. It is only in the presence of 
righteousness that we in to realize it We can 
hate it only by trying something better. We 
cannot analyze it, but we know that we can depart 
from it. In the Bible it is those whose minds are 
bent in meditation upon righteousness who know 
what sin and iniquity are. Where do the Scriptures 
bid us meditate upon sin? They tell us to meditate 
upon God and his laws, to remember Jesus Christ, 
and to think upon the things that are lovely and of 
good report. And in the Christian experience it is 
those who are most freed from sin who know the most 
about it ; it is Jesus himself, who never sinned, who 
feels it most deeply of all. We ask too much of our- 
selves for a beginning, demanding of ourselves a 
power of confession that comes only to saints of long 
years’ standing. The life that is fullest of transgres- 
sion can never in the very nature of things have the 
keenest sense of its own condition. 

Shall we say, then, that it is right and proper for 
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one who is full of wrong to turn his attention just as 
he is toward the things that are pure and holy? 
Ought he not rather to give all his thoughts to the evil 
that isin him? We have nothing to go by but Jesus’ 
way, which was somehow to associate with himself 
the soul that was sinful. Then the cleavage’ began to 
work which gradually divided the new life from the 
old. ‘*Follow me,’’ was his first command. As 
they went, they were cleansed. We cannot of our- 
selves either make or get the conviction of sin ; we 
can only put ourselves into such fellowship and such 
activities as will give God's spirit a chance to con- 
vince us. And all the shame and the contrition 


‘which are involved in this great experience are sure 


to be found most in humbly and daringly going with 
Someone who, we know, will by every contact make 
us realize our own exceeding sinfulness. We can be 
convinced of sin only by getting away from it, and 
the farther we get, the deeper will be the convic- 
tion. 
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What Does “for Christ’s Sake”’ Mean ? 


Few subjects diseussed in these columns in re- 
cent years have called out such an expression of views 
from readers of the Times as has the question of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the phrase ‘for 
Christ's sake’’ as the conclusion of a prayer. For 
years The Sunday School Times has urged the use of 
the phrase ‘‘in Christ's name’’ as a more correct 
and scriptural form, and as infinitely richer in mean- 
ing. When this conviction was re-stated here some 
months ago, it was stoutly challenged by readers 
whose letters were published in the issue of December 
9, 1905. _ In the editorial answer to those letters it was 
pointed out that ‘‘God and Christ are one. There- 
fore to ask God to do something ‘for Christ's sake’ 
is to ask God to do, for the sake of One who is one 
with God, and who is God, something which God 
wouid not do for God’s own sake alone. And that is 
a mistaken and meaningless way to make a prayer. 
It is unscriptural, for the phrase ‘for Christ's sake’ 
is not used with any prayer in the Bible. ... But 
God in Christ does forgive us. And God can for 
give us only as we are in Christ; for Christ is life, 
and sin is death, and we who have sinned are dead 
beyond forgiveness unless we enter into the life which 
God in Christ freely offers. So God in Christ for- 
gives us in Christ.”’ 

It is interesting to note the difficulty that some 
seem to have in recognizing the underlying truth that 
is here, and the heartiness with which others approve 
the position for which The Sunday School Times has 
so long stood. The widely known president of a 
prominent theological seminary, for instance, writes : 

You have my —— endorsement of your position as to the 
phrase so oiten as the conclusion of a prayer, ‘‘for 
Christ's sake." I never use it; I always use ‘‘in Christ's 
name."' In one very precious passage God says, ‘*I am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for my own sake."’ 

Even those who differ with the Times do so chiefly 
on the ground that, as they use the phrase ‘for 
Christ's sake,'’ they attach to it a perfectly proper 
meaning. Thus an Oregon pastor writes : 

In asking God to do a thing ‘‘for Christ's sake," it is not 
done because one feels thatGod is not quite ready to do the 
thing of his own accord, but rather that in the doing of the 
thing Christ's name shall be glorified, and so God be glorified 
in him. For “ Christ's sake " to my mind, and in my prayers, 
means ‘‘for the glory of Christ.’ I think it has a meaning, 
and is in harmony with Joshua 7:9; Psalm 109: 21; and 
Daniel 9 : 19. and other passages. 


A New York state minister takes similar ground : 


I am seeking that attitude of spirit which will enable me to 
“* do all in the name of the Lord Jesus,"" and to ask all in the 
same name. I do for his sake who has done so much for me. 
I ask also for his sake in the same spirit. Doing and asking 
are alike for his honor, in the furtherance of his work on earth. 
In this light both phrases have much the same meaning, and 
neither is meaningless. . 


And an Ontario pastor tells with what meaning he 
uses the phrase, thus : 


You say because God and Christ are one in spirit and nature 
and purpose, we do not need to ask God to do anything for 
Christ's sake which God would not do for God's sake. No, 
we may not need to, but if it is permissible, that suffices. ‘‘ For 
Christ's sake** means to me: for Christ's work's sake (fin- 
ished) ; for Christ's word's sake: for Christ's prayer's sake 
(for example, John 17), as well as other reasons. 


Another Canadian pastor claims the right to use 
the phrase because 


The whole burden of the gospel is that God does Something 
for us through his Son which he would not or could not do 


directly. 
a thing is done for the sake of the Son? 


A Philadelphia pastor, after recognizing conditions 
under which the objection to the phrase ‘‘ for Christ's 
sake’’ holds good, puts the other side in this very 
thoughtful form : 


But ‘for the sake of'' also means “‘on account of the ex- 
istence or the acts of." This is the only definition I can find 
in your article of December 9, where you say, ‘‘ We are for- 
given, or saved from the death of sin, for the sake of,—that is, 
on account of."’ You here define the expression so as to make 
it perfectly correct to pray for Christ's sake. In Matthew 14: 
3, John is ‘‘ put in prison for the sake of Herodias,"’ surely not 
in order to do Herodias a favor, but on account of the hatred 
of Herodias. Now, we pray to God and expect to have our 

rayers heard ‘‘on account of’’ the saving work of Christ. 

e, our High-priest, has offered himself up for us all, and by 
reason of his meritorious work our, sins are forgiven. ‘The 
Christian does things ‘for conscience’ sake,"’ ‘‘for love's 
sake,"’ ‘‘for mercy's sake,’ ‘for truth’s sake." He is not 
extending any favor or privilege to these qualities, but acting 
as he does on account of their existence and power over his 
life. ‘Thus when the Christian prays *' for Christ's sake,"’ he 
does not ask God to be lenient and forgiving in a way foreign 
to him except for the interference or intercession of Christ, but 
he does say in effect, ‘‘ We ask these things not by reason of 
any merit in ourselves, but only because of the meritorious 
work of Christ in effecting our redemption."" ‘‘ For Christ's 
sake,"’ therefore, is reminiscent of the incarnation, the atone, 
ment, and the resurrection. 


One of the most prominent Old Testament scholars 
in America writes a revealing comment on the latitude 
which must necessarily exist in the possible meaning 
of a phrase of this sort : 


For about forty years I have used the phrase ‘‘in Christ's 
name,"’ and have avoided the phrase ‘for Christ's sake,"’ in 
prayer, purely because my attention was called to the fact that 
that is the scriptural usage. But it never occurred to me that 
it was contrary to the Scriptures to ask favors -for Christ's 
sake. That depends on what one means by the phrase. If 
I gave to it the meaning that you give I should reason about 
it as you do. But I think that most persons who use that 
phrase use it as expressing one aspect of a mariy-sided truth. 

According to the received doctrine of Christendom it is true 
that Christ is very God. As very God it.is he to whom we 

ray. This is one aspect of the many-sided truth, Is Christ's 
oving us God loves us. There is no vengeful God to be pla- 
cated, and no indifferent God to be coaxed. 

But according to Christian doctrine it is also true that Christ 
is very man. e suffered as man. He was born as man. 
He grew physically and mentally as man. He subjected him- 
self to limitations as man. This is another aspect of the many- 
sided truth. The truth is true in both aspects, whether our 
finite minds can see the whole of it at once or not. 

Again, it is according to the received Christian doctrine true 
that the Godman Christ is mediator between God and man. 
This is a third aspect of the same truth. The Scriptures rep- 
resent him as standing between God and man. e became 
man for oursake. He died for us. He was raised from the 
dead for us. He is said to be ‘‘ seated at the right hand of 
God.” He “ever liveth to make intercession for us."" This 
office of Christ as mediator is one of the great things in Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

In other words, God is our Mediator as well as our judge. 
In his character as Mediator he interposes between himself as 
judge and us. 

By another form of expression God, in his account-keeping 
with us, credits us with what Christ has done for us, and so en- 
titles us to draw upon him for blessings that ‘would otherwise 
be beyond the reach of our poverty. 

I think that in the minds of most men who use the phrases 
“*for his sake,"’ ‘‘in his name,’’ these phrases are simply an- 
other way of expressing this great truth of Christ’s mediatorial 
office. “‘In his name," I think, oftener is used for this iden- 
tity of interest with him than for identity of character. 

f course all these forms of expression are liable to be mis- 
leadingly used, but can we get along without them ? 


An equally prominent New Testament scholar, one 
of the members of the American Revision Com- 
mittee, writes illuminatingiy as follews : 


It is quite clear that the phrase ‘for Christ's sake,"’ as the 
conclusion of a Christian prayer, is not scriptural. In Ephe- 


What harm can there be, then, in saying that such . 
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sians be a King James’ Version retains an incorrect render- 
ing. yndale’s.. There is no question of the Greek text 


being. rendered as if it 


were an accusative, the — being used here. 
Neither presents a litu r 
In ‘over thé (Epi ) Book of Common Prayer, 


I was somewhat surp to find no use of this particular 
phrase (‘‘ for Christ's sake'’) as a liturgical conclusion. In 
the prayer “for all conditions of men"’ a fuller form occurs. 
But here the ag, is virtually an intercession. 

To pray ‘‘in Christ's name "’ seems therefore to be more in 
accord with Scripture, and ‘‘ for Christ’s sake’’ does not have 
any extensive liturgical opt 

Moreover, in so far as the latter phrase leads to the notion 
of a moral duality in the Godhead, as if the Father were all 
justice and the Son all love, it is a ‘‘ mistaken" close of 

rayer. The New Testament plainly asserts that redemption 
ins in the love of God, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that the atoning death of Christ was necessary that God 
might manifest his love (whatever other truths it indicates). 
ut, on the other hand, the imagery of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sets forth the present intercession of our ever-living 
High-priest, a fact stated in other epistles. While this is 
figurative language, the rule in interpreting Scripture figures 
must be: the reality transcends the figure. ose, therefore, 
who pray ‘for Christ's sake,"’ meaning by the phrase only a 
recognition of the real and present intercession of Christ, 
however mysterious and indefinable, do not err. Yet the 
phrase ‘‘in Christ's name" includes all this and very much 
more, as your articles indicate. 

To sum up the results of this widely-extended and 
profitable discussion, it would appear that those who 
favor the use of the phrase ‘‘for the sake of'’ do so 
only with the distinct understanding that it be lifted 
out of its usual sense of an appeal for a favor to the 
one named, as when a governor is petitioned to par- 
don a wrong-doer for the sake of that one’s family or 
children, and that it be understood to mean ‘in 
recognition of,’’ or ‘‘in order to further the work of,’* 
or ‘‘for the glory of,’’ or ‘‘on account of the exist- 
ence of,’’ or ‘‘ because of the atonement of.’’ If the 
phrase is used with any of these meanings it is, of 
course, permissible. But it does seem fair to suppose 
that it is more than an accident that the phrase is 
never used as a form of prayer in the Bible; more 
than an accident that Christ in his instructions con- 
cerning riglt prayer never suggésted it, while he 
repeatedly told his disciples that prayer ‘‘in his 
name’’ could not fail. In view of our Lord’s own 
directions, therefore, and in view also of the fact 
that, as the last letter quoted suggests, every right 
meaning that can possibly be read into the phrase. 
‘*for Christ's sake’’ is more clearly, more directly, 
and more richly expressed in the phrase ‘‘in Christ's 

** why should one hesitate as to which of these 


name, 
to use? 
> at 
Why Does God Do As He Does? 


It is not wise to attempt to understand the plan 
of the universe. It is wise to believe in the plan of 
the universe as a good plan, even though we cannot 
understand-it. And it is possible to fix our attention 
on the things that we can understand, and that we 
can see are good, while refusing to be troubled about 
anything else. It is well to have these principles in 
mind when such age-old questions as the following, 
from a New York reader, arise : 

Why did God create man when he knew he would fall into 
sin? Would it not have been better to have made man inca- 
pable of sin, rather than have so many persons eternally lost, 
as we are taught to believe? Is not annihilation preferable to 
eternal punishment ? 

God created man to be saved, not to be lost. Be- 
cause God knew that a greater blessing would come to 
man if, given the right to. choose between life and 
death, man would choose life, God gave man that 
choice, and with the choice God has given his Son, 
and his own Spirit, and Himself, to help man to 
choose aright. It would not seem, even to finite 
man, that God could do much better than this ; and 
because we know that God is love, we know that what 
he has done is better than anything else that could be 
done, and that he has done and will always do his 
uttermost. God is not responsible for the wrong 
choice of those who resist his uttermost. As for anni- 
hilation, there are many who believe that man is 
not immortal unless he accepts the death-conquering 
life that is in Christ and God alone; that the Bible 
nowhere teaches man’s unconditional immortality ; 
and that such passages as ‘‘ the wages of sin is death’’ 
mean only one thing: spiritual death, or the going 
out of existence of those who have not cast their 
sins on Christ. This is the belief in what is known 
as ‘‘conditional immortality.'" There is a difference 
of opinion here, of course. Calvin, among others, 
held that existence itself is so great a boon that under 
the worst conditions it would be better than annihila- 
tion. Others do not find it easy to reconcile this view 


with. our Lord’s statement about Judas, that it would ~ 
have been better for him if he had never been born. 


In Romans 15 : 30 there is a similar 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 15 


What an Animal 
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is complete which does not include the dumb 

and defenseless of God's creatures within the 
sphere of charity and mercy."’ 

This is the keynote of a work which was begun in 


QO" isco VICTORIA once said: ‘ No civilization 


‘New York by the National Animal Protective League. 


Although this admirable organization is no longer in 
active existence, having, in 1903, been compelled to 


suspend its operations through lack of funds, it made: 
solid advances in the evolution of a practical method - 


of carrying out its object,—the teaching of kindness 
to men and animals. 


The League was founded by Mrs. Myles Standish | 
in May, 1899, and was incorporated in the following . 


December. Its object was to interest and educate all 
classes of children in a practical way in the care, 
protection, and kindly treatment of animals. It was 
supported by dues and by donations. 

Children were brought together in different districts 
of the city, meeting weekly under the supervision of 
a director or directress. Each chapter consisted en- 
tirely of boys or of girls. On joining a chapter and 
receiving the badge of the League, each member took 








the pledge: ‘‘I hereby promise that, so far as in my 
power lies, I will prevent cruelty to dumb .animals, 
and will aid and succor those that are weak and help- 
less." Nothing was given to the children; their 
self-respect was fostered by their being made to pay 
for all they got. Even the badge was not free ; each 
child paid five cents for it. And at each meeting the 
members contributed regular dues, the amount being 
determined by the finance committee of each chapter. 
This sum (it might be two cents) was put into the 
hands of the chapter treasurer, half to go to the 
League, while the other half was used at the discre- 
tion of the children for outings or other purposes. 
The members of a chapter elected their own officers, 


‘and the whole business of the meetings was conducted 


according to parliamentary law. 

It was in these meetings that the foundation of the 
humane education of the children was laid. The 
object was to make every chapter-member a respon- 
sible, ‘attive, and expert force in practising and in- 
ducing’ kindness to animals. Every member, besides 
being given a thorough training in general humane 
metliods,—the care of horses, dogs, cats, birds, etc., 
—was taught by actual demonstration on a mode} 
horse, completely equipped, the use of every strap 
and buckle on a set of harness, and how to get. the 
best possible service out of the horse with the least 
discomfort to the animal. They were shown how to 
detect the errors of drivers in the harnessing of the 
horse, and how to gauge or adjust the load of a cart 
or wagon ; and at each chapter-meeting written reports 
were made by the individual members of personal work 
done in preventing cruelty or in relieving animal suf- 
fering. The children were encouraged to bring clip- 
pings from newspapers or journals treating on animal 
subjects, and these were taken up and discussed under 
the suggestive guidance of the director, thus giving nov- 
elty and a special interest to each meeting. Occasion- 
ally lantern talks illustrative of the various phases of 
animal life and of the general work were given, and 
visits to livery and other stables were made. 

The children were thus brought to an intimate un- 
derstanding of the traits and characteristics of all 
kinds of animals. Regular committees were ap- 
pointed ; for instance, on fines, blanketing, ventila- 
tion, check-reins, etc. The scrap-book committee 
would collect pictures relating to animals, and paste 
them in books for presentation to the various chil- 
dren's hospitals. Another committee would have in 
hand the making of a. list of drivers in the streets 
around where they lived who were or were not kind 
to their horses. The discussion on these reports 
would often be markedly direct and practical ; at 
times it would be most entertaining, and occasion- 
ally it would bting out a combination of fun and 
earnestness that was most stimulating. The central 
idea which the watchful director had ever in mind 
was, not to make poseurs or prigs out of the young- 
sters, but to make them cheerful and wholesome- 
minded, and self-reliant and sincere. 

The direct result of this course of training was to 
reduce the actual amount of suffering among animals 
in the streets of the city. There were over two hun- 


dred children enrolled in the chapters, and each child 
was more or less an active factor in the work in his or 
her own district. Many policemen reported a marked 
reduction in the number of badly "shod and badly 
harnessed horses, ‘as well as a noticeable improvement 
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This stirring story of a work that was done among 
the chitdren of New York can and ought to be dupli- 
_ cated throughout the land. Upon the basis of the 
methods and results here chronicled, The Sunday - 
School Times heartily. urges upon Sunday-school 
workers the immediate formation of similar ‘* Animal 
Protective Leagues ” within the circle of individual 
Sunday-schools,—one league to each Sunday-school, 
membership in which should be open to any member 
of the school. 
_ As an encouragement to Sunday-schools to estab- 
lish their own Leagues, The Sunday School Times 
offers a prize of 


Fifty Dollars in Gold 


to such a league, formed within and limited to the 
membership of any one Sunday-school, as shall get 
up the best working plan for itself, and accomplish 
the best definite results in training its members in 
the practical protection of animals, the decision to be 
based upon an article of three thousand words or 
less describing the plan of work and form of organi- 
zation, and reporting the actual work done by the 
league as a whole and by individual members. 

From now until September 29, 1906, will be given 
for this work, by which date the manuscripts must be 
in the hands of the editors of The Sunday School 
Times. The award of the prize will be based upon 
three points : (1) Simplicity and workableness of the 
plan of the League; (2) practicai value of results 
accomplished : (3) interest and literary value of the 
article describing (1) and (2). 

Questions on the work will be answered if addressed 
to the Editor, and a leaflet of suggestions will be 
mailed upon receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 














in the general handling of horses by their drivers. In 
stables where meetings of the chapters were held a 
change in the standard and demeanor of the employees 
was apparent, the owners of the stables realizing and 
admitting that it ‘‘paid’’ them to employ only men 
who were kind to their horses. Some idea of how the 
children worked may be gathered from the following 
extracts from reports put in at the chapter meetings : 


‘* There was a two-wheeled cart very heavily loaded with 
vegetables, and the belly-band was awful tight. So I 
told the man about it, and told him the load was too 
heavy, and not put on right, and I told him how to load it 
from the middle to both ends. He told me to mind my 
own business, so I showed him my badge, and he quieted 
down, and took some of the load off, and let out the belly- 
band, and then it was all right.’’ 

‘' There is a place where seven or eight coal wagons 
stop, and the men get their lunches and feed their horses, 
but just sling the nose-bags on, and the horses cannot get 
their food right, so we boys often fix the bags, or hold up 
the bags with our hands, so they can get it right.’’ 

**One of the ice-men had a nose-bag for his horse that 
had a hole in it, and I asked him to put a piece of carpet 
or cloth over it, and he said, * Let it spill, and he can get 
the rest off the street.’ I said that was not fair, and so I 
stayed there till he cut a piece of cloth off the bag for the 
ice and put it over the hole.’’ 

‘*There was a young lady and a little boy in a buggy, 
and the horse balked, so I went out to them and said, 
‘ Excuse me, madam, but I think that if you will let me 
take the check-rein off your horse, he will be all right.’ 
So she did, and the horse went on as quietly as possible.’’ 

** Going to school, a car-horse’s ‘shoe was fallen off him, 
and there was a nail hanging out, so I got a hammer in a 
carpenter’s shop, and told the driver to take the nail out. 
And he took the nail out.’’ 

‘*] stopped a man that drove an ash-cart, and asked 
him if he would please loosen that breeching-strap, as it 
was too tight. He said, ‘ All right, my little man.’ So 
he did it.”’ 

**I covered a horse with a blanket and gave the man 
some salve, because it had a sore on its back.’’ 

** Loosened a pair of blinders,’’ 

**I was walking up the Boulevard, and I saw a horse 
with his eye all cut, and swollen as big as an apple. I ran 
home and got my salve-box, and gave it to the driver, who 
was a good man, and he put the salve very gently on the 
horse, and it stood just as still, and so I gave the man the 
whole box.’’ 

**There was a wagon on a very slippery hill, and the 
horse could not haul it up, and so I put a brick under the 
wheels of the. wagon when they stopped.”’ 


Protective League Accomplished 


** Me and Perry made a check-rein loose up to the last 
hole, and the man said perhaps it was too tight, and he 
was glad that we slackee it.’’ 

**A horse in Twentieth Street had some sores on his 
back, and the man asked me what was for it, so I 
helped him wash out the sore with Castile soap, and gave 
him some salve to put on it.’’ 

‘There was a terrible thin cat going down our street 
the other day, and I saw her, and I had two cents in my 
pocket, and I got two cents’ worth, of liver, and I gave it 
to her, and I gave her some milk since then, and now she 
follows me every morning up the block when I am going 
to school.’’ 

‘There was a string tied to a cat’s tail and fastened to 
the railing of a basement where I was delivering milk. I 
went to a shoemaker and asked him for a knife, and I cut 
the cat from the railing, and cut the string off her tail.’’ 

‘There was a boy with a wire string with a stone on 
the end of it, to sling at cats, so I took it away from him."’ 

** Me and Perry saw a dog in a lot, and he was sick, and - 
so I got some carpet for him to lie on, and I went to the 
butcher and got him to give me some pieces of bone and 
meat, and then we built a fire and cooked the meat for 
the dog. Some of the other boys of the chapter have 
taken it things to eat. One boy built a house for him.’’ 

‘While my friend and I was passing threw Jeferson 
Street we noticed a hourse hitched into a wagon with a 
larg soar and wond on his back. As we noticed this we 
askt ho the oner was of the hourse and wagon, and found 
him out, .We went to him and toald him that we will quar 
the wond and soar of his hourse if he would permit us to 
do so, and he consentet, and we bagan our treatment 
right away with the medicen given to us by our socity. 
After treating thé hourse every day by washing and then 
applying medicen to the wond, in about three weeks time 
we quard the animal to such an extent that to-day he has 
no mark upon his body.’’ 

‘* Heavy snow had fallen. A driver and his horse were 
turning tne corner of Market and Monroe Streets, where 
many horses has slipped, when down fell the animal, and 
could not get up. His master, not knowing what to do, 
began whipping him, but all to no good. I went to him, 
and pointing to a barrel of ashes standing near by, told 
him to strew it under his horse. He did so, and soon the 
animal was on his feet.’’ 


A principal of one of the public schools on the 
East Side said to one of the League directors : 

** You don’t know what a wonderful work your or- 
ganization is doing for the children on the lower East 
Side.- I see the effects of your teaching in this school 
and on the streets every day. The attitude of the 
children towards old people and animals is very dif- 
ferent to-day from what it was months ago," 

Another principal writes : ‘* After undergoing your 
training the disposition of the child becomes gentler, 
a wide and wholesome sympathy is cultivated, intelli- 
gence is quickened, and habits of self-control and ideas 
of law and order are inculcated. In short, the League's 
teaching makes manly boys and womanly girls." ~ 

The principal source of the income of the League 
was a generous monthly endowment by its president. 
When in April, 1903, this subsidy, entirely for pri- 
vate reasons, was discontinued, the League had to 
cease its active work. In her final announcement 
the president said ; 

‘*It is, however, a great satisfaction to my fellow- 
directors and myself to be able to call attention to 
three important facts : namely, that the League closes 
its books free of debt ; that it stops in the full tide of 
healthy and vigorous operation, with much kindly 
public and private recognition of the good which 
it has done ; and that far from its three and a half 
years’ labors in building up a new method of bet- 
tering children’s lives through their love of animals 
being regarded as wasted, there is distinct ground 
for hope that at no distant date the work may be . 
resumed.’’ 

The object in writing this brief history of a success- 
ful failure is to show one way, at least, in which such 
splendid work as this can be systematized and carried 
on. Of course, in its early stages it must be subsi- 
dized. The world is looking for new methods of 
ethical. education, and all pioneer work is costly. 
This is no kid glove task,—no mere social amuse- 
ment. The maintenance, week by week, of the in- 
terest of the children, which lies at the root of its 
teaching, can be secured only by enthusiasm com- 
bined with patience and backbone ; the work is a 
heavy drain on the mental and physical energy, and 
the qualifications possessed by the ideal director de- 
mand high recompense, But a working plan has 
been developed, which, wisely and broadly conducted, 
regardless of the countless and baffling suggestions of 
sectarian and philanthropic faddists, and with thor- 
oughly efficient and up-to-date business handling, 
should become self-supporting. 4 
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Under Christ’s Mantle 


T THE frontier of Russian Poland, a little Jew 
was in trouble, 

In order to go back to his native land, to see 
his old father and mother, he must possess a docu- 
ment not to be found among the papers of a child of 
Israel ; a certificate of baptism. He had been in- 
formed that unless he could show such a document, 
the gates would remain closed to him. 

Farewell, loving mother’ s-kisses ; farewell, all hope 
of seeing his beloved childhood’s home! The nearer 
he drew to the line where the haughty custom-officers 
stand on guard, the farther removed he felt from the 
object of his journey. Harassed with anguish, he 
sat down at the foot of a tree, put his head between 
his hands and sobbed. 

A stranger stopped in front of him, who said: 
‘Why do you weep ?"’ 

The young man lifted his eyes and met a glance 
such as he had never before beheld. The One who 
stood there had the features of Abraham's race, but 
more beautiful, transformed by an indescribable radi- 
ance of universal humanity. They expressed kind- 
ness, and such power as inspires confidence ; they 
suggested luminous vistas open upon the intimate 
home of souls, the passage to which each one of us is 
secretly striving to find. 

‘I can tell him without fear,'’ thought the youth, 
‘¢ for he is kind.”’ 

‘T am weeping,’ he said, ‘‘ because of the hard- 
heartedness of men and my own ill-fortune. I have 
come from a foreign land, I stand on the border-line 
of my own country and I canjiot cross it ; for I am a 
Jew and wish to remain one; wherefore I cannot 
produce the certificate of baptism required by the 
disciples of Jesus."’ 

‘Disciples of Jesus. ..'* said the unknown after 
him, and a cloud of sadness overcast the pure clear- 
ness of his benignant eyes. ‘‘Are you sure it was 
He taught them such practises ?’’ 

‘It is inhuman, it it not, to keep sons from em- 
bracing their mothers ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, it is inhuman, and therefore contrary to the 
Son of Man. To exact baptism as a condition of 
crossing a frontier, is worse still. To do violence to 
souls in the name of Him who died to set them free, 
what obstinate blindness! Oh, holy and divine tid- 
ings of the gospel, how have you been profaned !"’ 

‘‘And how can I help myself? Passer, what do 
you advise me to do?’’ ‘ 

‘* Hide under my mantle ; we will go in together, 
no one will say a word ; only, promise me to do what 
{ shall ask you.”’ 

‘IT promise."’ 

‘Forgive them ; they know uot what they do.”’ 
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On the Canal-boat 


CANAL-BOAT is moored not far from the Pont 

D' Austerlitz, Freshly painted and tarred, it 

offers the pleasing sight of its shining cleanli- 

ness. With its flowers at the stern, its windows 

polished bright, its irreproachable curtains, the di- 

minutive dwelling of the bargemen attracts and cheers 
the eye. 

It is not that, however, which for the last few mo- 
ments has been holding breathless a whole gallery of 
spectators leaning against the parapet of the wharf. 
A tiny boy, escaped, none knows how, from the 
watchful maternal eye, is creeping on all fours along 
the deck of the boat. When I say creeping i am not 
wholly accurate. Baby is exerting himself to the ut- 
most, throwing himself from one side ‘to the other 
with amazing briskness ; one might almost call it gal- 
loping. Again and again he just misses falling into 
the water. A shudder runs through the spectators, 
who, unable to board the boat for lack of a gang- 
plank, scream to attract attention. But no one hears 
them. And baby continues his course, now shaving 
the edge-line, nuw taking himself nearer to the middle 
of the deck. 

Now he pauses, just long enough to allow the pub- 
lic a good look at him. Really, it would be a pity 
that anything should happen to that child. A sturdy 
little fellow, as the audience may judge, for, the 
weather being hot, he has nothing on but the briefest 
of little shirts. 

This inextensive garment, furthermore, ts split at 


Little glimpses of every-day life, and their mes- 
sage of strength and counsel, as seen by Charles 
Wagner, Author of ‘‘ The Simple Life.’’ 








the back from top to bottom. One might suppose it 
meant for a bib. The tying-string connecting the two 
sides is buried at the neck in a fold of flesh. The 
arms, at the moment in use for purposes of locomo- 
tion, uphold the chest, like two little twisted columns. 
As for the legs, which the sun is caressing and bronz- 
ing, they are wee masterpieces in the dumpy style. 

But now he resymes his antics. He leaps and rears 
like a rabbit. He amuses himself fingering every- 
thing he comes into collision with, overleaps the sail- 
yard lying on the deck, tries to stand up against the 
mast, but tumbles down, and does not care a button ; 
turns around the vinegar keg, climbs into the center 
of a great coiled hawser, and sits there like a bird in 
his nest ; seizes his foot in his hand and looks it over, 
like a curiosity. All this in less time than it takes to 
tell it. Alas! after these harmless recreations, he 
returns to more dangerous ones, to the terror and dis- 
may of the gallery. Not only does he go near the 
edge, but he bends over it to see the water run. A 
breath, a nothing, would suffice to throw him off his 
balance. The anguish of the passers is at its height ; 
children stamp their feet and weep, ladies cover their 
eyes and cry, ‘‘God help us, he will fall!’’ It is 
enough to make your hair stand on end. As for 
baby, the villain laughs ! 

At this point a head is thrust out from the little 
stairway leading to the bargeman’s cabin. It is the 
mother, who has just discovered her son's absence. 
She sees at a glance how matters stand, and grows 
visibly paler. But, without a cry, without a word, 
she steals along the deck, comes up behind the child 
in jeopardy, and clutches him by the leg! A long 
sigh of relief escapes from the crowd, who scatter, 
saying, ‘‘There is a good God for the children."’ 


me 
The Passing Strangers 


EDNESDAY last, a bitterly cold day, I was 
walking along the Boulevard de I Hépital. 
At the steepest point of the Boulevard I saw 
two vehicles painfully toiling up the rise; they were 
families of outside folk, coming, no doubt, to take 
up winter quarters in some empty lot near the 
Barriére d'Italie. The first cart, the handsomer 
of the two, ancient but coquettish with its green 
blinds, was mounted upon such shaky wheels that 
at every turn I looked for a catastrophe. It was 
drawn by a one-eyed yellow horse with white spots. 
Two leather knee-caps proclaimed a propensity to 
stumble,—and a careful master. Alongside the horse 
went a very nimble little black donkey. He wore,,as 
did his companion, a bunch of green and red feathers 
on the top of his head. Both were doing their best, 
the horse with long steps, the donkey with very short 
ones. The gait of the two comrades, in their worn 
harness, was far from being well matched, and the 
donkey, who strained to keep neck to neck, recalled 
the words of Virgil: «‘Seguitur . . . non passibus 
aeguis’’ [He follows with unequal steps]. On the 
left, holding the horse by the bridle, walked the man ; 
on the right, encouraging the donkey, walked the 
woman. They talked to their animals as one does 
to friends whom one is helping along, without vocifera- 
tion, without blows. 

Behind this carriage, and quite close to it, climbed 
another, little better than a hand-cart. The team in 
this case was composed of three : a woman, who held 
the shaft, and wore upon her hands, to protect them 
from the cold, a pair of much-mended socks ; a dog, 
who, with a rope at his neck, his tongue hanging 
down to the ground, tugged under the cart; and 
finally a man, with a wooden leg, pushing and-stump- 
ing along behind. 

It was certainly a curious spectacle. All along the 
way the passers stopped to watch it. As for me, 
walking, like them, in the direction of the Barriére 
d' Italie, where the painful ascent would end, I could 
not take my eyes off them. From the sidewalk up 
which I was slowly climbing, I could. see the good 
people and the brave beasts make a bit of headway, 
stop ‘o get breath, and start again with renewed en- 


From time’to time, when the second cart fell 
too far behind, the first would halt, wait for it, and 
tow it for a few steps. 

Having reached the top of the rise, I turned into a 
side street. But the memory of what I had seen 
haunted me, like something extraordinary and touch- 
ing. I had there seen creatures, so different one 
from the other, collaborating with perfect benevo- 
lence. I had seen at‘work, in a setting of the hum- 
blest, courage, good-will, mutual helpfulness. Thanks 
to these virtues, a horse, a donkey and a dog, a cripple 
and women had succeeded in getting to the top of the 
hill in spite of wobbling wheels and rough cobbles. 

What a lesson of high morality and high politics ! 
Those associated in work requiring the strength of 
many and the concurrence of manifold and various 
wills, might derive valuable suggestions from it. I 
recommend it as a subject for meditation to church 
members. Accustomed to glorifying the patience of 
Saints and the magnanimity of illustrious believers, 
they cannot refuse the tribute of their approval to 
obscure practisers of those rare virtues, and, perhaps, 
after having seen my good people and my brave beasts, 
they will be more merciful to collaborators thinking dif- 
ferently from themselves in matters of detail. Since the 
road is hard and our tools are weak, let us at least work 
in harmony. Let the horse and the ass, the man with 
two legs and the man with but one, unite their efforts. 

Let us despise no aid. Whoever helps to push is 
in the right. They only are dangerous who thrust 
sticks between the wheel-spokes, 
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Grandmother’s Crutch 


HROUGH the large old-fashioned windows with 
the small panes a sunbeam falls into the room 
and seems to sleep on the floor. Grandmother 

is dozing, her arms resting upon the arms of her wide 
easy-chair. One wonders which is whiter, her snowy 
hair, her sweet, pale face, or her wasted hands which 
have done so much work and rocked so many little 
children. 

Baby, meanwhile, is having endless fun. He has 
taken possession of the crutch fallen from the sleeping 
grandmother's hands. Of the crutch he has made a 
horse, and what a horse! High-mettled, prancing, 
indomitable, the charger gallops around the room 
beneath the youthful horseman. What fun it is,— 
nothing less than intoxication! Look out, chairs! 
Look out, earthen jug on the edge of the table ! 

But now the noisy horseback ride has waked 
grandmama. She opens her eyes, and at the spectacle 
meeting them is aware of a peculiar impression. 
That crutch, to which she had so ‘slowly become re- 
signed, the necessity to use which constituted still 
such a heavy cross! She had always looked upon it 
as a necessary evil, one of those displeasing objects 
one would dispense with all the more willingly that 
they have become indispensable. Is it not, indeed, 
a reminder of her former strength, her years of labor 
and unimpaired capacity, and her present infirmity ? 
And, however much we try not to murmur against 
the inevitable, it is a hard science, knowing how to 
grow old, 

Brave and wise though she were, there would come 
days when grandmother's life assumed to her the ap- 
pearance of a sorrowful, unintelligible trial. She 
was baffled by the difficulties of her task, like a child 
learning to read, bewildered by the great, undecipher- 
able words with which books seem to bristle. 

And, behold, her ugly crutch clasped in the dimpled 
hands of her dear grandchild, caressed, carried in 
triumph, like the prettiest, most amusing of toys ! 
She felt that in that graceful picture of baby-life there 
might be concealed some mysterious beneficent inten- 
tion, some message meant for her. Her thought, try- 
ing to fathom what lay before her eyes, was led 
upward to the holy will which orders our destinies, — 
the wisdom which knows what man cannot know. 
She thought of Him who makes the young ivy to clasp 
the rough trunks of old oak-trees ; who, over crum- 
bling walls, scatters profusion of wild roses, and, to 
brighten the evening of their lives, sends to aged 
grandmothers little laughing boys, that these may 
mingle their gold locks with the white ones, and with 
their fresh round cheeks kiss the furrowed, careworn 
foreheads. 

By this time baby, tired out, was slackening speed. 

‘«Give me my crutch !"’ said the grandmother. 
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-in harmony with great educational laws. 





LESSON FOR APRIL 15 


Baby replied: «*I will give it to you, grandma, 
but you must promise to let me have it again when I 
need a horse.’’ 

And, for the first time, grandma smiled at her 
crutch. . 


Digging for Apples 
A MAN was laboriously digging in the earth. He 
had already made a hole in which half the 
length of his leg disappeared, and was making 
it still deeper. Children were playing near by. Born 
curious, they approached the man at work, and asked, 
«* What are you digging for?’’ 

‘« Apples,’’ answered he. 

Unanimously the youthful flock burst into Homeric 
laughter. ‘‘ He is digging for apples! Whata joke! 
... Apples in the ground! He must be thinking of 
potatoes !... But apples,—it is too funny!... ha, 
ha, ha!”’ , 

«Can't you see that he is laughing at us?'’ said 
one of the more shrewd among the company. ‘‘ Let 
us go along and leave him to his apples.’’ 
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** Laughing at you?’’ answered the man. ‘In- 


“deed not, children. What I tell you is positive fact. 


There is neither joke in it, nor nonsense. I am dig- 
ging this hole in order to have apples, and if you will 
wait a moment, you will understand."’ 

«« Let us wait, then, and we shall see whether they 
are crabs or leather-coats he will dig up."’ 

After taking out a few more spadefuls of earth, the 
man thought the hole sufficiently deep, dumped into 
it a basketful of rich soil, went off, and returned 
bringing a little sapling, which he carefully planted, 
beneath the attentive eyes of the children. 

The operation complete, he said to them : You see, 
I told you the truth. In two or three years from now 
this young apple-tree will blossom, The following 


autumn it will bear fruit. You shall come and taste 


the apples with me." 

Those who work for the future are often the butt 
of mockery. Their efforts seem absurd and sterile. 
The short-sighted call them fools. But they are not 
troubled by this. They know that if they would one 
day see golden, juicy fruit swinging above their heads, 
they must begin by digging a hole in the earth. 





By Professor 


How Jesus Taught Martin’G. Brumbaugh 


Il. Theory versus Practise 








HE history of education unfolds the progress of 
educational theory and of educational practise. 
From some teachers one may acquire an insight 

into the pure theory of education. These are the men 
who have withdrawn from actual teaching processes 
and have given their thought wholly to evolving an 
educational system. They never endeavored to put 
into, practise their freely conceived educational doc- 
trines. Teachers with a more practical vision may or 
may not find in this theoretic guidance laws of pro- 
cedure worthy of actual use. From other teachers 
one may acquire insight into the actual processes 
of éducation. “Those teachérs have ‘spent their time 
and talent in the daily processes of instruction. 
They may leave no written record of their work ; but 
the impress of their procedure is felt in the quickened 
life, the stimulated thought, the awakened powers, 
and the increased efficiency of their pupils, and, 


. through their pupils, upon subsequent generations. 


The former excelled in theory ; the latter, in practise. 
The former thought well ; the latter taught well. The 
former gave much ; the latter gave more. 

Jesus of Nazareth did things. He is to be studied 
not so much for the educational laws and_ principles 
he announced as for the perfect teaching: he did 
He hon- 
ored educational theory by practising in harmony 
with it. He was pre-eminently the teacher of the 
human soul. It is possible to trace under all his activi- 
ties a well-defined educational theory. He was a 
teacher with a purpose. His practical work for the 
race rests upon clearly defined teaching-principles. 
It is, however, his capacity to do things, his demon- 
stration of the value of vital teaching, his transcendent 
skill in occasioning clear thought and right action in 
his followers, that lifts him above.all others as a teacher 
at work. His method is unique and potent. Pri- 
marily, then, one is to interpret his sayings in the 


-light of his method, his theory of education from his 


practise of education, his principles from his method. 

The historic test justifies the supreme place here 
accorded him. Little educational theory survives a 
century. _ Most educational method is restated with 


“each advance in civilized progress. Socrates, Plato, 


Aristotle, Plotinus, and Quintilian have left but few 
permanent principles. The path of progress is strewn 
with the wrecks of great theories and great teachers. 
Methods that at one time challenged universal atten- 
tion are now forgotten. The great teachers of Greece 
and Rome are memories even to historians. Not so 
with Jesus. His teaching processes are perennially 
potent. They have never lost luster. 

We have not outlived them. On the contrary,. we 
are, as the centuries creep into history, rising steadily 
into a clearer comprehension of the teaching power 
that in him is the ideal for all times. 

He did not aim to evolve a mere philosophic the- 
ory of life. He did, aim to establish a method of 
life, a purpose in human careers, a realizable code of 
human conduct that is ideal and yet attainable. He 
Saw, as in a vision, man at his best, and gave to man 
specific guidance to live that best. Oriental vision 


is in’ him reduced to a practical basis. Men can 
live to his standards, but in doing so they must 
live to their best He does not demand the 
impossible ; but he does demand the highest pos- 
sible both in thought and in conduct. To prove 
the correctness of his standard of life, he lived 
it. He lived it under conditions that prove its attain- 
ment by sincere souls in all times under all condi- 
tions. A more complex civil, social, and religious 
environment than his is unknown to history, Under 
all these limitations he lived and triumphed. No 
honest man can deny the overmastering power of 
Jesus’ life under the conditions Jesus mastered.’ He 
reduced his environment to his purposes, and lived in 
supreme mastery of all that may hinder us or make 
us afraid. 

Thus he was’‘¥sentially an optimist. To him the 
struggle of life could have but one issue,—the good 
must triumph oyer the evil. This is of prime impor- 
tance in every teacher's creed. There will be anx- 
ious moments, crucial experiences, soul-trying times, 
agonizing struggles ; but there will always be but one 
issue—the good will win. Every teacher must have 
teleologic vision and see the outcome from the be- 
ginning of the contest. To interpret in any adequate 
way the power of great teaching one must accept this 
doctrine of hope. There can be no such word as de- 
spair in a teacher's vocabulary. 

Jesus was an optimist. He believed in mankind. 
To him the final outcome of life is assuredly hopeful. 
His faith is echoed by the poet : 


** Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’’ 


This gave vision, purpose, potency, to all his teach- 
ing. ‘In the far perspective he saw nations rise and 
sink, civilizations blossom and decay, the struggles of 
good and evil, of light and darkness, of truth and 
error,’’ and he also saw—and this is the power of his 
purpose—‘‘on the remote pinnacle of destiny, faintly 
rising to his eye in the eternity before him, the blaz- 
ing windows and the white piHars and spires of the 
Temple of Consummation."’ 


Questions and Suggestions 

1, What. is the relative value of theory and practise in 
education ? 

2. Does a great theory influence life as vitally as great 
practise ? 

3- Why would you designate Jesus a great teacher? 

4. Explain how great practise*is always conditioned by 
wise theory. 

5. What justification, if any, is to be found for the state- 
ment that Jesus was theoretic ? 

6. Point out the value of permanent influence as a basis 
for estimating the worth of a teacher. 

7. Are the methods used iy Jesus waning? Give rea- 
sons for your reply. 

8. Is his code of life a usable one? 

9. Explain why he is said to have lived under the most 
complex :onditions ? 

10. Why must a teacher be an optimist ? 

11. What is vision in teaching? How does it influence 
the teaching process ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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“Wash One Another’s Feet” 


Our Lord's command as interpreted and o 
in Munich, at Easter time, by the Prince Regent 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


ASTER in Munich, as in all Roman Catholic 
centers, is a gala season, with impressive cere- 
monies, long processions, elaborate music, 

showy decorations, and gorgeous costumes. On 
Holy Thursday unique ceremonies begin, and the 
Royal Catholic Church is crowded to the doors long 
before the hour of service. A few years ago it was 
my privilege—one not granted to many outside the 
court and ambassadors—to witness the ‘‘ Feet Wash- 
ing Ceremony'’’ as practised by the Prince Regent 
while the unhappy King Ludwig was in confinement 
in his palatial prison. 

Pomp and. splendor ruled the day at the royal 
church, All the court and most of the ambassadors 
were present. Bishops and priests were clad in their 
most gorgeous costumes. Military officials in their 
uniforms and the élite of the city were present. The 
service was conducted by the archbishop in Latin, 
and was therefore not calculated to edify the multi- 
tudes, but the grandeur of the music could not fail to 
make an impression, artistic, if not spiritual, There 
was much bowing, swinging of censers, chanting of 
prayers, bending of the knee, and making signs of 
the cross. At the close the court officials, with the 
ambassadors and their families, proceeded to the 
Hercules Saal, a room in the palace, where the foot- 
washing ceremony was to be performed. The magic 
word ‘‘ American'' proved a sufficient password where 
trinkgelt (a money ‘‘tip'’) failed. The palatial saloon, 
the crowd of nobility in court attire, the twenty-six 
pages of the prince regent dressed in silver and gray, 
were in marked contrast to that scene in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, when the twelve lowly followers 
of Christ met with their Master to partake of that 
farewell supper before he should be crucified. 

On one side of the Saal, on a raised dais, sat twelve 
feeble old men,—all over ninety years of age,—who 
had been selected on account of their age and piety 
to represent the twelve apostles, Thei: wrinkled faces 
and somber robes of dark maroon contrasted strongly 
with the appearance of the courtiers. Each of the 
old men had one foot bare—and spotlessly clean. 

After the reading of a brief passage of scripture 
from the 13th chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
John (in Latin), the chanting of a few prayers and 
much: swinging of the censer, the prince regent un- 
buckled his sword and girded himself with a towel, 
elaborately embroidered. One officer took a golden 
bowl, another a golden pitcher, and others followed 
bearing towels and small bags of money, The prince 
passed in front of the old men, and stéPping before 
each in turn solemnly took the pitcher and poured a 
little water over the extended foot of an ‘‘ apostle,’’ 
while another officer held the golden bowl beneath. 
After laying a folded towel over the foot, and tying a 
purse of gold around the old man’s neck, the prince 
passed on to the next. 

The most pleasing feature of the performance was 
the evident delight of the old men. It was a day of 
days to them, and one can imagine with what pride 
and joy they exhibited to their friends the towel, and 
the purse of gold, for no man is eligible for this honor 
a second time. 

Such is the manner in which the great command 
of Christ is obeyed once a year with regal pomp in 
Munich. How much more truly may its spirit be 
carriec out by the humblest disciple in daily, self- 
forgetful ministrations! Far easier is the punctilious 
obedience to the letter than to the spirit of our Lord’s 
commands, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Resurrection 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


‘THE wood-ways and the fell-ways share 
A presence dear as life to them; 
They touch again the garment-hem 
Of Easter passing there. 


My heart and thine are glad to give 
No less a welcome to the hour 
That stirs a soul and lifts a flower, 

And bids both rise and live. 


WENHAM Depot, Mass. 








A Visit To Lazy-man’s Land 
By Fay Stuart 


“6 


DON'T feel like going to school this morning ; 
my head rather aches, and I guess it is going to 
be a hoi day. Can't I stay at home to-day, 

mama ?*’ asked Willie Kingsley in a fretful voice that 

was almost a whine. 

His mother looked at him with a grave face. ‘‘ Your 
headaches must be cured, Willie,’’ she replied. ‘‘Of 
course you need not study if you are sick. I will 
give you some medicine and you must lie down until 
noon ; perhaps you can go to school, then."’ 

Willie swallowed the bitter medicine with a wry 
face. He wanted to go out in the grape-vine arbor 
and swing in the hammock, but mama was firm. 

‘You will rest better upon the couch, and there is 
plenty of fresh air with the windows open."’ 

Willie lay quite still until the clock struck nine and 
the last scholar had hurried by. Then he began.to 
be restless. It looked very pleasant out of doors ; 
he wondered if his toy boat was safely fastened upon 
the pond where he had left it. ‘Perhaps that Jim 
West may have untied it,"’ he thought, uneasily. At 
ten minutes past nine, he arose and went out into the 
kitchen. 

«« My head feels better, mama. Would it hurt me 
just to walk to the pond and see about my boat? It 
is shady there, you know."’ 

His mother shook her head. ‘You must keep 
perfectly still, William,’’ she said. When mama said 
‘* William,"’ he knew that it was of no use to argue, 
so he took the last Youth's Companion and threw 
himself down upon the couch. 

‘*Why, Willie, that is the very worst thing that you 
could do !"’ exclaimed mama, coming in just as he 
was reading an interesting story. 

‘*Oh, mama, please let me just finish this one,”’ 
he pleaded. <‘‘I want to know how it comes out." 
But mama pulled down the curtains and carried away 
the magazine without a word. 

By-and-by his eyes grew sleepy. He winked and 
blinked, but it was hard work to keep them open. A 
surprising thing happened, however, and he grew so 
interested that he forgot that he was going to take a 
nap. Mama's desk was open, and among the blot- 
ters and pens stood a blue glass ink bottle. All at 
once, the lid flew up and a little man in a dull gray 
uniform hopped out and ran briskly over to the couch, 

**Come, come, you sleepy boy !'’ cried the dwarf, 
‘* this is no fun! There are no schools where | live, and 
we do just as we please all day long. Come with me.”’ 

‘* But mother would scold,’’ answered Willie, rising 
slowly. ‘‘I'd like to go, for it must be a jolly place."’ 

‘* Your mother wouldn't care,’ said the little man 
who was standing at the window getting ready to jump 
to the ground. His voice sounded so sure that 
Willie was convinced ; so he followed him out the 
window, through the apple orchard, and past the 
meadow. His little boat was tied at the wharf, but 
he only had time to glance at it, for the the tiny gray 
man went surprisingly fast. 

In the grove, he stopped and waited for Willie to 
overtake him and catch his breath. Pushing away 
the pine-needles from an old stump, he. entered a 
gateway that was covered with ferns and moss. Willie 
crept in on his hands and knees and caught a glimpse 
of what seemed like a great picnic. 

The little man was in no hurry now, but sauntered 
along, gathering checkerberries and bright flowers 
that grew along the wayside, and chatting with the 
other little gray men who were standing idly about 
and playing games of leap-frog or hide-and-seek 
among the trees. 

‘« Where are we going ?’’ asked Willie. 
saw this path before."’ 

‘Plt tell you all about it,’ said the queer little 
man, grinning broadly. ‘This is Lazy-man’s Land. 
The people that live here do not believe in work. 
We just wish to have a good time, and we manage to, 
most always. It is so warm here that we can sleep in 
those hammocks that you see in the trees. We don't 
cut any wood nor bring any water. If we want a 
drink we just dip a handful out of the brook. 
I knew it was just the right place for you. Aren't 
you glad that I invited you to come here?" 

‘*] guess so,'* answered Willie, doubtfully. ‘At 


«Tl never 
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any rate, I'm tired of running errands and going to 
school. It will be fun to do just as I please all of the 
time."’ 

‘*Oh, I forgot to tell you that when one first comes 
he has to wait on the three giants that own the land.”’ 

‘*What !"’ cried Willie, looking frightened. ‘Did 
you say giants ?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes. They live in Castle Indolence ; you 
can see the tower through the trees. Their names 
are Pleasure, Procrastination, and Selfishness. You 
must serve them for a year, and then you will have a 
chance, as I did, to go and find some discontented 
boy to take your place. After that you won't have 
any more work to do.”’ 

se o must I wear an old, gray uniform like all the 
rest * 

‘‘Oh, yes. We must hurry on to the Castle, for 
the giants will not like your blue suit. This gray is 
such a dirty color that it doesn’t show dust or mud.” 

‘*But won’t your mother wash it when it gets 
dirty ?*’ 

‘*Mother!"’ the dwarf opened his shiny eyes in 
surprise. ‘‘Whata joke! You don't expect to find 
mothers in Lazy-man’s Land, do you?’’ he cried. 

‘Oh, oh!’ whimpered Willie. ‘I want to go 
home. I am afraid of the old giants."’ 

‘*They'll make you as little as I am,'’ promised 
the dwarf. 
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**I won't be made little! I won't: I won't! I 
won't !’’ howled Willie. 

‘Ha! ha!’’ chuckled the little man. ‘I reckon 
you don’t know the way home. And just think, after 
this year you can do nothing forever and ever! That 
is what I am going to do,’’ and he danced a merry 
jig on the green moss. 

‘*I don’t want to do nothing. Probably it would 
be stupid. I'm going home this minute.’’ 

‘*Oh no, my boy, you're going to stay,’’ laughed 
the dwarf, Then he gave a shrill whistle, and imme- 
diately there arose such a swarm of gray-coated dwarfs 
that Willie thought of the time when he had knocked 
down a hornet's nest. 

He ran with all his might, eager to escape from 
Lazy-man’s Land. The little dwarfs were close be- 
hind, armied with pine-needle swords. Just as he 
had almost reached the old stump, he tripped over 
the root of a tree and fell flat on his face with a loud 
cry. 
Mama found him sitting upon the rug rubbing his 
eyes. 

‘‘The giants! mama!’’ he cried, for his tumble 
had hardly awakened him. ‘I don’t like Lazy- 
-man's Land, and I will go to school this afternoon.’’ 

‘«Mama is glad that her lazy little boy has come to 
his senses,'’ replied his mother, with laughing eyes. 

BROOKVILLE, Mass, 
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_jesus and the Working People 





By D. O. Mills, Founder of the “ Mills Hotels” 





HAVE been asked by the 

Editor of The Sunday 

School Times to. give my. 
views upon the above subject, 
and I do so, not because I 
think they may be novel or 
interesting, but because they 
are plain, practical, and briefly 
stated. 

To my mind the character- 
istic of the Master's teaching 
is its universality. Jesus did 
not specialize. I doubt the 
advisability of limiting the application of his words. 

I deplore the tendency to divide men into classes. 
Who are ‘‘working people’’? Or rather, who are 
not ‘*working people,’’ especially in this country? 
Of course there are drones, but they are to be found 
in every walk of life. 

As I look at it, the Master's message to ‘‘working 
people,’’ whether rich or poor, professional, aom- 
mercial, or industrial, is summed up in the Golden 
Rule. 

In business relations of every description this 
means: Deal squarely, with justice and kindness. 
In social relations, and by this I mean the relations 
consequent upon ordinary human interests and com- 
munications : Hef men to help themselves. 

We need not wait till man is helpless. Modern 
charity makes sad mistakes. Almshouses, asylums, 
hospitals, prisons, etc., are conceived in kindness, 
no doubt, but many of them could be spared by 
timely prevention. Wasteful want could be pre- 
vented by a timely word of advice or instruction, or 
by personal example. Sometimes the driblet of 
thoughtless alms only hastens disaster, while the suffi- 
cient judicious assistance would start a permanent up- 
lift. Self-help is the best help, and that should receive 
sympathetic support, always of kindly encouragement 
and interested good will ; when necessary, of intelli- 
gently directed assistance. 

For self-respecting people, independent and self- 
helpful charity is neither needed nor asked. Co- 
operation is. I may be pardoned for mentioning the 
Mills Hotels as a concrete example of the working of 
this theory in practise. 

At the opening of Mills Hotel No. 1, in 1897, I 
stated my views as follows : 

«« My attention was called years ago to the difficul- 
ties of self-respecting men, who earned only small 
salaries, or were hunting work, in trying to live de- 
cently within their means. The Mills Hotels are in- 
tended for such self-respecting men, who propose to 
support themselves, and want to do it in cleanliness, 
comfort, and convenience, but want also to lay by 
something toward attaining an independence. Let 
me make clear, however, that it is in no sense a char- 


In these days of stress in labor circles it 
is of interest to note the interpretation of 
Christ’s principles held by one who has 
made a conspicuous success of a well- 
directed, non- pauperizing philanthropy. 
In a later issue the subject ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and Labor Troubles °’ will be treated in an 
extended article by Charles Stelzle, Super- 
intendent of the Department of Church 
and Labor, of the Presbyterian Church 


itable institution. It is not to 
be supposed, of course, that I 
should turn aside from my life- 
long avocations and interests to 
spend time, labor, thought, and 
money, in an enterprise. of. this 
kind unless I were impelled by 
' somé other ‘ consideration ‘than 
money-making. It would’ be 
affectation on my part to deny 
a humanitarian impulse and a 
fervent desire to benefit my fel- 
low-men. But I seek to do this 
in a strictly business way, without offending the pride 
or the praiseworthy independence of those whom I try 
to serve. The Mills Hotels will differ from the ordinary 
lodging-house most of all in the effort to give the man 
what he pays for—the very fullest possible equivalent 
for his money. No patron of the Mills Hotels will 
receive more than he pays for unless it be my hearty 
good will and best wishes, _ It is true that I have de- 
voted thought, labor and capital to a very earnest 
effort to help him, but only by enabling him to help 
himself. He can, without scruple, permit me to 
offer him this advantage ; but he will think better of 
himself, and will be a more self-reliant man and a 
better citizen, if he knows that he is honestly paying 
for what he gets. As for me, my pleasure will come 
from knowledge of his ; and from my hope that these 
hotels may help solve the problem of housing the in- 
dustrial and respectable with limited incomes in our 
great cities."’ 

At the end of eight years after thus speaking I am 
glad to be able to state that my hopes and expecta- 
tions have been fully realized. 

Many thousands have cordially testified to’ the 
timely help afforded them in times of stress by the 
Mills Hotels. Men of all classes, and embracing 
many professions and callings, have benefited by the 
economies and comforts afforded here, and have been 
saved from crushing disaster and helped to substan- 
tial prosperity by means which, in every case, have 
maintained their self-respect and encouraged their 
self-dependence. 

As anticipated, the conveniences and comforts 
afforded in the Mills Hotels have compelled im- 
provements in other men’s hotels and lodging-houses, 
and thus the scale of living has been raised generally 
and without increased expense to the men. This is 
true of a number of American cities as well as New 
York. 

There are many well-considered philanthropies 
working on the same principle. I have mentioned 
the Mills Hotels because, naturally, they are the best 
known to me, as what I believe to be examples of the 
Master’s teaching, ‘‘ Help men to help themselves."’ 

New York. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois — 


Mr. Du Bois suggests that childhood is not the only stage 
of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, if not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with 
youth in early and middle adolescence—say from twelve to 
seventeen—as in dealing with younger children. A parent 
of fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five may even need advis- 
ing as to their attitude toward their adult progeny. It is 
also desirable that parents and others who are not seeking 
advice, but who, from their own experience, have sugges- 
tions to make, should report them here for the general good. 





Two small brothers who greatly prized their velocipede, and 
who had been repeatedly cautioned by their parents not to 
leave it out of doors after dark, repeatedly forgot this caution, 
and one night it was stolen. The loss made a deep impres- 
sion, and was a heavy blow. They prayed about the matter, 
yet they fully recognized that God might intend not to restore 
that velocipede, as a needed lesson. . Would you advise the 
Lac ys al those circumstances, to replace the velocipede ? 

This depends somewhat on the back record and general 
habit of ‘he boys. But in general, they must feel the 
deprivation more or less. Therefore, 1: Get at their state 
of mind by a calm talk. 2. If the signs are good, plan to 
get another velocipede if you can fairly afford it. ‘3. But 
show that money has to be worked and waited for, and 
that you will co-operate with them because of your loving 
interest in them. 4. Do not hand out your money in a 
lump sum, but join with them in a common treasury, to 
which you and they contribute as youcan. If the boys are 
very young, you do not need to be exact in the matter of 

roportions. 5. Plan a way for them to earn their contri- 

utions. 6, Make it a means of strengthening their sense 
of property rights and of honor. 7. Do not slavishly fol- 
low these suggestions to the letter, but take them as a cue 
to your thinking. 





So often parents speak confidently of the future of their chil- 
drén, from what they see in their doings, and so often I have 
seen the children disappoint them, that I am tempted to ask 
how far-is such a prognostication possible fora young child.— 

, DARBY. . “ 
>, (As. gule, it, is.possible only in very general terms. Few 

_ parents are close enough students of the psychology of the 

child’s development to be able to draw likely inferences. 
For instance, a child, say of nine or ten years, is fond of 
looking at skeletons or of inquiring about an animal’s. an- 
atomy ; the father soon becomes seriously impressed with 
the certainty that the child will be a physician. Or a boy 
of twelve or fourteen shows a certain logical clearness of 
conception and statement. The father is,sure he will be a 
great lawyer, or a judge or a statesman. The first child 
turns out to be a dealer in cattle or a herdsman, the second 
becomes a banker. Now there are certain general indica- 
tions oftentimes, but seldom do these designate actual call- 
ings. The first boy’s devotion to animal life has worked 
out not inconsistently, but unexpectedly. The second has 
used those same mental characteristics in the financier’s 
discrimination, sure judgment, and self-control, The years 
of adolescence often produce great changes in tastes, inter- 
ests, dispositions, and character. The accident of op- 
portunity, the pressure of necessity, the lead of friends, all 
contribute to determine particular occupation ; and yet the 
general mental qualities may remain much as they seemed 
in childhood. 

Being interested in your discussion of heredity and environ- 
ment, | would like to ask your opinion as to why children 
adopted into a Christian home are sometimes incorrigible, as 
well as the children of Christian parents, and why, on the 
other hand, children of evil parents develop beautiful charac- 
ters.—O. A. 

’ Recall what was said on this in the issue of March 3, 
1906, —that for all [ges nape or training purposes there is 
practically no such thing as heredity. As heredity is an 
unknown quantity even for the scientist, it certainly can- 
not be counted on as a factor in the ordinary prescription 
of education. It is not contended that there is no such 
thing as a physical inheritance. Of course there is, or we 
should not be here. But even that is full of unsolved mys- 
tery. As to the ‘‘Christian home,”’ it is only too often a 
very un-Christian place for children. The atonement ot 
Christ and something called ‘‘ personal salvation ’’ are in- 
sistent ideas, but Jesus as a teacher is very little known. A 
mother who spends five or six days a week playing ‘‘ bridge, ”’ 
or who takes daughters hardly in their teens to emotional 
theater plays, is not a success as an environment in the child’s 
Christian education and training. And a father who. is 
given to business subterfuges, or whose censoriousness in 
the home is in frequent evidence, is not a healthy environ- 
ment either. The child is not slow to see the awful gap 
between profession and practise. This sort of environment 
will tell, no matter what the *‘stock’’ may be. But note 
also that we cannot do just what we please with a child 
entirely by environment, although we can do much. The 
child has a self-assertive individuality of his own. 

We have not the slightest conception how fully the chil- 
dren are reflecting us—or somebody about us. When we 
are most displeased with them they are usually cppying us. 


The child must imitate, must follow his vision. In your 
third case you will generally find that some ideal has come 


‘into the child’s mind—some example, some stimulant that 


gives him a set in the right direction. God works by many 
agencies. The point simply is that the one we know least 
about is 6/ood ; the one we know most about and use best in 
— is environment, A child born and bred in a thieves’ 
odging house could hardly have exalted ideas of trust- 
worthiness or honesty. These things do not float in the 
blood like corpuscles. We grow like the things we look 
at. ‘* What we see shows what we are.’’ The sooner a 
rent or teacher ceases to dance attendance on ‘‘ hered- 
ity,’’ and puts vital emphasis on environment, the better. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


WAKEFIELD, MAss.— Can you tell me through the columns 
of The Sunday School Times where Swedish quarterlies are 
published and at what price, and if they contain many helps 
on the lesson or simply the text ?—M. P. H. 

The Swedish quarterlies most generally used are those 
published by the Mission Friends Publishing Company, 
144 Oak Street, Chicago. These contain merely the text, 
and cost six cents each a year. The text-book, with teachers’ 
helps used by the teachers and quarterlies, can be obtained 
from the Swedish Sunday-school Society, 161 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, for fifty cents a year. 





INDIANA.—I saw in your paper not long since where a 
pastor (it did not say who) gave his rural congregation a 
course in English fiction. Now what I want to know is, can 
one get cheap pamphlets in that’ study, and what is the 
course of study? I would like it explained, as I live in such a 
district, and think it would be suitable for us. Or if you can 
tell of anything else in the way of literary work for a country 
place, would be glad to know.—A. L. 

The Rev. Lyman P. Powell, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, has been successful in inter- 
esting his young people in English literature, The Chautau- 
qua Literary Courses (address, Chautauqua, N. Y.) furnish a 
very good course that would, I am sure, meet your needs. 





NORTH BEND, NEB.—We have a Home Department of 
a members, many of whom seem to find the gow eae A too 
difficult: for their. untrained minds to gather much help from 
Do you know of any simple story exposition of the lessons that 
could be uséd to better advantage with these uneducated for- 
eigners ?—C. M. R. 

I know of no collection of the lesson stories published 
that would meet your needs. If the expense is not too 
great, the expositions in the Times for the primary workers 
would be helpful for them. In the majority of instances 
hnown to the writer, either the primary quarterly or the 
junior teachers’ magazine, written by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 
and published by the W. A. Wilde Co., Chicago and Bos- 
ton, is most generally used. 





LEBANON, TENN.—Is such a thing possible as a Sunday- 
school with no department other than the Home Department ? 

Yes. If, in connection with your church, you have no 
school, one of the best ways to bring such a thing about is 
to start the Home Department work. It is simply under 
the direction of the church, rather than under the school. 
The methods followed would be identical. For years one 
of the largest Home Departments in Massachusetts was 
under the direction of the church instead of the school, 
simply because the one who started the work convinced 
the pastor that it really meant more to the church than the 
school. [In the rural regions of New England the de- 
nominational missionaries are using this plan of the Home 
Department as auxili to the nearest church, and in 
many instances a school and finally a mission church has 
been the outcome, : 





ORANGE, N. J.—How can we reconstruct a broken down 
Home Department.—M. C. 

First, carefully analyze the situation. Study the down- 
ward steps and plan to avoid making the same mistakes a 
second time. . Second, rub the slate clean of its working 
force and start new. Be sure that every one who volun- 
teers to help in this work understands just the nature of it, 
and is adapted to it, -Many a department has been wrecked 
by a careless selection of workers, and by too readily accept- 
ing all the help that is offered. A good test for this has been 
found in the following: ‘‘ This is not primarily our work ; 
it is the Master’s. Are you his first, last, and always? Do 
you put his claims or ycur own personal claims first ?’’ 
Third, be sure to see any members that may have remained 
on the list, and that those who have belonged are looked 
up first, In. this way. you have a nucleus, and the former 
members are taken into your confidence, and so do not 
have the chance to say, if some one new to the work who 
has been asked to join should speak to them of it: ‘* Well, 
I used to belong. They had one once before, but they got 
tired of it, and I gave it up. I guess it will not amount to 


‘much.’’ Fourth, secure the intelligent co-operation of all 


the church and school. Do not let the work be unknown 
to the smallest child in the. sub-primary or the wisest man 
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in the adult Bible class. Bring the department before the 
school in some way every Sunday. 





LOWER LAKE, CAL.—Will you kindly give, through the 
medium of The Sunday School Times, some information 
about Home Department literature ? 

Can und tional quarterlies be obtained, and is there 
a quarterly of large type for elderly people ? 

e neighborhood in which the writer lives has several dis- 
tinct denominations which do not unite in Sunday-school 
work, and denominational Home Department quarterlies 
would not be generally acceptable. 

The writer tried some years ago to distribute Home Depart- 
ment literature chiefly among families far removed from 
church and Sunday-school, and had quarterlies of different 
denominations to suit the preferences of the mp but the 
type of all the literature was too fine for the age Wishing 
to try again to interest friends belonging to the different 
churches in this most desirable work, some information as to 
plans and literature will be very acceptable, as many families 
and individuals who cannot possibly attend Sunday-school 
and others who will not, might be induced to study the Scrip- 
ture lessons at home. 


Interdenominational quarterlies can be obtained from 
the W. A. Wilde Company of Boston and the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company of Elgin, Illinois, The type of 
the special Home Department quarterlies published by 
these two houses is very good. 


“< 





Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Should the primary department expend 
its own money, or should it go through the regular treasurer 
of the school, and be spent with the rest of the funds? None of 
it goes for the support of the school.—S. T. D. 

I believe it is best that all the funds go through one chan- 
nel. I take it for granted that all of your teachers know 
for what cause it is spent, and that you have a voice in 
deciding where it goes, 

The next step is for you to decide which of these objects 
you can best bring in a detailed way to your pupils, giving 
them information and inspiration to give regularly each 
week, 





WACO, TEXAS.—How can I secure punctuality on the part 
of my primary pupils ?—B. H. 

You do not state the time of the school session, but in 
any case, whether it meets before ‘‘ church,’’ at noon, or 
in the afternoon, it is quite probable that the parents are 
the ones for you to interview, seeking the co-operation of 
the mother. The primary children are so dependent on 
the home help that they might desire to be prompt and not 
be able to be so. On the other hand, the teacher and 
superintendent must be prompt, and this means being at 
least fifteen minutes before the opening. «The Sunday- 
school service must start promptly, and it is 4 plan to 
have the very starting of the most attractive. Having 
sought the cause of the tardiness of any pupil, seek to re- 
move the cause, then commend each time the pupil is 
promptly in place. Reports sent home will be a great help 
in solving the difficulty. 


Iowa City, lowa.—Should the Cradle Roll be under the 
—ae of the primary or the beginners’ superintendent ? 

The Cradle Roll ought to be cared for by the one who 
can give it personal attention, even if (as in many case ) it 
is one appointed especially for this work, and who has no 
connection with either of the departments named. Where 
there is no beginners’ department, naturally the primary 
department will receive the Cradle Roll children when they 
become pupils in the school, and thus far might very 
properly be in charge of it. 

’ Where there is a beginners’ department, I believe that the 
superintendent of the beginners’ department is in a position 
to take charge of it and assist it better than the primary 
department can, While the wall roll of Cradle Roll children 
and their pictures might hang on the walls of the beginners’ 
room, the primary department could still further its inter- 
ests in many ways, and call attention to it in the school 
session in some part of its regular exercises. 


LACROSSE, WIS.—Do you think the primary children should 
remove their wraps in Sunday-school? Ifso, can you suggest 
a plan for caring for them so that the room shall not be un- 
sightly ?—L. W. 

If the pupils are dressed warmly for outdoor weather, 
they certainly ought not to be in a well-heated room for an 
hour or longer without removing both hat and coat. A 
simple plan used in many schools is to run a shelf about 
the room at a convenient height for the pupils, into which, 
on the under side, are screwed the hooks which are to hold 
the clothing. From this shelf a curtain can be hung which 
decorates the room when the hooks are not in use. The 
shelf can be used to hold the girls’ large'hats, and at inter- 
vals some object of a decorative nature can be placed so 
that when not in use the room will present a pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

The space may be divided among the classes, and, if 
desired, each hook may be supplied with a number corre- 
sponding to number of class and pupil. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 


A Substitute Class of School Teachers 


Quite a number of the lady teachers of our common 
school attend our church, and were accustomed to leave 
at the close of the morning service, as was the case with 
several of our young ladies who belong to the church, and 
who formerly remained to Sunday-school. 

One of our active workers in the school, seeing this state 
of affairs, concluded to try to organize them—as many as 
could be secured—into a class, and teach them herself 
if the way seemed clear. In thinking it over, she found it 
would require a little tact on her part to get them inter- 
ested in her scheme,—in fact, to get hold of them, 

She went at it in the ordinary way of woman by inviting 
those she especially wanted to her house to tea. Twelve 
responded to her invitation; two were unavoidably de- 
tained. A fine four-course menu was served, with cards 
at each plate with the occupant’s name. On this card 
were Scripture  powy concerning history, genealogy, 
characteristics of noted individuals, etc.,—questions not 
difficult, and still only a few were answered, which showed 
the need of more knowledge of familiar Bible truth, which 
easily paved the way for the hostess to propose their organ- 
izing a class in the Sunday-school, which they readily 
assented to if she would be the teacher. 

Now a large class of young ladies fills one corner of the 
schoolroom, studying the lesson assigned for all; but the 
teacher takes pains to branch out and bring in associated 
truths and facts, aiso historical relations incident to the 
lesson. In fact, her special mission is preparing these 
young ladies to teach, and it is already proving a supply 
class for absent teachers.—Mrs. M. A. Nichols, Lodt, 
Wisconsin. is 


Storrs Class Club and Its Ideals 


Class 7 began its existence in the early spring of 1900, 
with three young men and a teacher. The class grew 
slowly but surely, for the Fifth Congregational school is not 
a large one; and one April evening the young men met 
at the home of their teacher and formed a class club and 
elected officers, The club was organized as a social aux- 
iliary of the class, but its principal object was: ‘‘(1) to 
advance the interest of Class 7; (2) to increase the mutual 
acquaintance of its members ; (3) to keep before them the 
highest standard of Christian manhood; and (4) to be 
mutually helpful in every possible way,—materially, mor- 
ally, and spiritually.’’ 

The club was named after the late Richard S. Storrs, 
and one of the most valued possessions of Storrs Class 
Club is a handsome portrait of its namesake, presented 
to the club by Mr. Joseph E. Brown of Brooklyn, who 
was made an honorary member of the auxiliary for his 
courteous act, 

The club is governed by a constitution which sets forth 
the objects, the duties of the officers and committees, and 
specifies the time of meeting, dues, and the like. The 
president is empowered to call special meetings at his dis- 
cretion. That the constitution is not a dead-letter is evi- 
denced by the fact that the business sessions of the club 
are models of parliarzentary exactness, The officers are 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary. These 
officers and the teacher of the class constitute the executive 
committee. The visiting committee, to call on members 
absent from Sunday-school, is composed of the vice-presi- 
dent as chairman, and two members of the class whom he 
appoints. At each club-meeting the chairman of the visit- 
ing committee, secretary, and treasurer report, always 
striking averages, The monthly meetings of the club are 
held at the homes of different members on invitation. 

By providing interesting subjects and good speakers, the 
club has been able to interest not only its own member- 
ship, but outsiders as well, who become valuable to the 
class. Since the club has been in existence the following 
are a few of the subjects handled by individual members : 
** Photography,’’ with practical illustrations ; ‘‘ Presiden- 
tial Conventions and Histories of the Parties’’; ‘* Richard 
S. Storrs Biography ’’; ‘‘ Art of Lens-making,”’’ illustrated 
with specimens; ‘‘ Causes and Results of Outbreaks in 
China’’; ‘State and National Banks’’; ‘* Character 
Sketches of Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr’’; 
** Florida,”’ descriptive. Under the head of general dis- 
cussions indulged in by the club may be mentioned the 
following topics: ‘* China, Government, Civilization, Wars, 
etc.,’’ ** History of the Bible,’’ and ‘ Political Methods.’ 
Outside talent included a talk by the president of one of 
the largest men’s Sunday-school classes in the city, a splen- 
did address by the president of one of Washington’s active 
citizens’ associations, and an ‘Illustrated Photo Talk,’’ 
and an evening with the graphophone. One of the most 
exciting events of the club was a debate on the question, 
** Resolved, that the canteen is not beneficial to the best 
interests of the United States Army.’’ 

The club celebrated its first anniversary with a banquet 
and an address by Secretary Lyman L. Pierce of the Wash- 
ington Young Men’s Christian Association, The second 
anniversary was addressed by Dr. George Bailey, president 
of the Sheldon Jackson College of Salt Lake City, whose 
words to the club will long be remembered. 

It numbers in its membership a lawyer, a physician-to- 
be, an expert photographer, besides several amateur 


knights of the shutter, a bookkeeper, a bank clerk, a 
printer, a stenographer and typewriter, a lens-maker, ‘a 
machinist, an internal revenue clerk, a pension clerk, and 
members of the high-schools. The club boasts a quartet 
that has been heard on several public occasions. 

Since the class was organized, ove1 thirty members have 
been enrolled, several of whom have moved away from the 
city, and one member has passed to the better land.. The 
active membership of the class is seventeen, nearly every 
one being a regular attendant at Sunday-school. One 
member is the assistant superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and three are teachers in the school. 

To aid in securing new members, the young men of the 
class are provided with neat cards of invitation, on the 
face of which, in the upper left-hand corner, appears an 
excellent halftone likeness of Dr. Storrs. The card reads: 





STORRS CLASS No. 7 FOR YOUNG MEN 
THE Rev. D. W. MONTGOMERY, TEACHER 
FIFTH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Cor. Eighth and I Streets, N. E 





We would be pleased to have you visit our class next 
Sunday at 9.30 A.M., and enjoy study of the lesson 
with us. Storrs Class Club cordially invites you to 
its monthly meetings. 











The reverse side of the card reads: ‘* This will introduce 
Mr. .» member of Class 7.’’ 
The class motto is the Golden Rule ; class song, ‘* Quit 
u like men,’’ and club colors, royal purple and gold, A 
ine from the constitution reads, ‘‘Once a member, always 
a member.”’—Arthur Robb, Washington, D.C, 





* 
With the Boys Around the Organ 


A Suggestion for Teachers of Boys 


A few years ago a stranger came to be my guest, and 
took charge of my ‘*“Covenanter Meeting’? for me. (Our 
boys’ mission band is called ‘‘The Covenunters."’) Among 
other things she told of a visit she had just made to the Re- 
formatory, a place where boy offenders are taken to keep 
them out of jail and penitentiary. My boys were in- 
tensely interested in the story of this visit, and Miss H. 
used their interest to make them feel how God had blessed 
them in giving them Christian parents, Christian homes, 
Christian teachers, and in making it so much easier to do 
right than it would have been without such surroundings. 

After her talk she sat down at the organ, and said, 
** Choose a hymn, boys.’’ One of them spoke up promptly: 
*** Follow on,’ No. 564.’? The young lady wheeled 
quickly, and faced the group around the organ: ‘* Why, 
boys !’’ she cried, ‘*this hymn fits right on to my story; 
let me tell you the rest of it; when I left the Reformatory 
the superintendent sent me to the railroad station in his 
buggy, more than a mile away, and one of the boys, a 
trusty,’ drove me. I tried to say a word to him on the 
way about the only chance in life for him ; that it would 
be found 1n following Jesus ; and though he did not make 
me any answer, after he had set me out on the platform, 
and had turned the horse’s head, in a ringing voice he 
broke into the chorus of this hymn you have chosen, 
‘ Follow, follow, I would follow Jesus,’ and as long as his 
voice reached me he was singing it. Now please, as we 
sing it together, make every verse a prayer that my 
‘trusty’ may be found truly following Jesus.’’ 

After this, whenever I gave out No. 564 m Covenanter 
meeting, there would be a responsive look in my boys’ 
eyes, and they would sing the hymn with a will. This 
suggested my telling the boys a little experience of my own 
connected with ,No. 441, ‘‘ Throw out the life-line,’’ and 
at one of our meetings I gave it out, and while they held 
their books open I said to them : 

**T was once in a church in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
whose young pastor had announced in the Saturday even- 
ing paper that on Sunday night he would preach to the un- 
converted. He was not in the habit of making such 
announcements, and on Sunday night the church’ was 
crowded, pews and aisles. A great many traveling men 
stop off in Charlotte for Sunday, and there were so many 
young men in the congregation that my neighbor in the 
pew said, ‘ This looks like a college chapel.’ 

‘The preacher was much moved by seeing such an op- 
portunity before him. When the regular devotional exer- 
cises were over, he rose and said, ‘I am going to ask the 
congregation to stand up and sing ‘‘ Throw out the life- 
line’? ; and, oh, my friends, make the hymn a prayer for 
the unsaved around you !’ 

‘* The solemn words were sung with a burst of emotion ; 


Epitror’s Nore.—In the book “Sankey’s Sto 


of the Gospel 
Hymns,” just published by The Sunday School 


imes Co., will be 


found a wealth of hymn-story material for such use as Mrs. Allan de- 
(At bookstores. 75 cents; postage, 10 cents extra.) 


scribes. 





all eyes were wet with tears ; and it was followed by a ser- 
mon that went like an arrow to its mark.”’ 

Again my boys seemed interested in this story of a hymn, 
and before our nextemeeting I had found an account of how 
this hymn had been written, so | told them if they would 
sing it for me again I would tell them the story. The 
name of the author given was the Rev. E. S. Ufford, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and it was stated that the 
hymn had been translated into twenty-seven languages, 
and sold to more than five million singers all over the 
world. Mr. Ufford said he was living once in a little 
village on the sea-shore, near Boston, and that in taking 
daily walks on the beach he saw an old wreck, half hidden 
away in the sand and rubbish. He often stopped before 
this wreck, and tried to picture to himself how it had been 
cast away. ‘‘ Was there no life-line thrown out to save 
the passengers or crew?’’ he asked himself. And then a 
sudden thought came to him. He advertised a religious 
service down on the beach, beside the old wreck. The 
novelty of it brought all sorts and conditions of men and 
women to the meeting, and gave the preacher a glorious 
chance to throw out the life-line to many who were dnifting 
away from God and his safe harbor, After the service 
many came inquiring the way to eternal life, and Mr. 
Ufford’s heart was so full that Ls sat down, and in fifteen 
minutes had written the four verses of this hymn, which 
has gone around the world. Moody said he found it a 
passport in China, Japan, Ceylon, Italy, and England, 
and everywhere he heard stories of its helpfulness. The 
author of ‘* Throw Out the Life-Line ’’ once heard it sung 
by the natives of Honolulu in their own tongue 

After hearing these two stories No. 441 became a great 
favorite with my boys, and, finding them so much in- 
terested in the stories of hymns, I set myself to hunt for 
such material in the religious newspapers, biographies, 
etc., that came under my hand. But the stories that were 
ever the most effective were those given me from indi- 
vidual experience, sometimes too precious to be: told, 
except anonymously. 

Of course we do not try to have a new story at every 
meeting. That would quickly exhaust my store, besides 
becoming tiresome and monotonous. But we almost 
always sing one hymn of which some story of this sort has 
been told, and a word of reminder enlivens the singing. 

There are histories belonging to many of our noble old 
church hymns,—thrilling ones, sometimes. Fifty. years 
ago I stood at my mother’s knee learning that beautiful 
hymn, ‘*God moves in a mysterious way.’’ 1 was too 
young to understand clearly the exquisite imagery, but my 
mother told me that the Christian who wrote it sometimes 
had spells of being out of his mind, and at one of these 
times he sprang into a cab and told the driver to take him 
to London Bridge. He intended to jump in the river, but 
a terrible storm came up suddenly. The sky grew so 
dark, the rain became so blinding, that the driver lost his 
way, and did not get to London Bridge at all. Meantime 
Cowper’s crazy spell passed away. ‘Then he thanked God 
for the storm, and sat down and wrote “God moves ina 
mysterious way.’’ 

All these fifty years that hymn and that story have had 
sweet messages for me of God’s providence and presence, 
and it is some such impression that I hope to make on the 
minds of my boys, by plying them from time to time with 
the biographies of the hymns they sing.—LZ/izadeth P, 
Allan, Lexington, Va. 


A Sunday-School Class Ramble 


A novel social affair which my Friendly Class gave last 
May«was a ‘* Class Ramble,” After the socials held in- 
doors during the winter, it proved a pleasant variation. 
One moonlight night the members of the class and their 
friends assembled at the church door ‘Thence the route 
for the ramble led to the top of Corey Hill, an eminence 
overlooking the harbor and the thousand twinkling lights 
of Boston and Cambridge on one side, and of Brookline 
and Newton on the other. Nine-tenths of those in the 
company had never seen the spectacle before by moon- 
light, and its beauty was a revelation to them, Persons 
who had lived within ten-minutes’ walk of the place all 
their lives had not dreamed that such an entertainment 
could be had so cheaply. 

The walk was a leisurely one,—lively chatting, snatches 
of song, and merry quips enlivening the hour. A halt was 
made in front of a vacant house reputed to be haunted, and 
the ghost was bantered to come forth. Some of the party 
strayed and became lost, which added to the zest of the 
evening. A ‘cut across lots’? was made, and a scramble 
down a steep bank. 

By previous arrangement, our last rendezvous was the 
home of one of the members of the class, who had provided 
cake and lemonade, and where a short time was spent re- 
counting the experiences of the evening. Every one voted 
this the most delightful social of the year. For a class of 
boys or girls such an outing would be even more attractive. 
The ramble may be long or short, but it cannot help deep- 
ening the attachment of the pupils for the class and teacher, 
and forming a pleasant episode in the life of a Sunday- 
school scholar, to say nothing of the opportunities for les- 
sons from nature on God’s goodness and care.— Zhe Rev. 
John F. Cowan, Boston. , 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 15. JESUS’ POWER OVER DISEASE AND DEATH 


Luke 7 : 1-17. (May be used as an Easter lesson. Read Matt 8:1, 5-13) Memory verses: 14, 15 
Golden Text: Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life.—John 11 : 25 





COMMON VERSION 


t Now when he had ended all his sayings 
in the audience of the people, he entered into 
Capernaum, 

2 And a certain centurion’s servant, who 
was dear unto him, was sick, and ready to die. 

3 And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto 


him the elders of the Jews, beseeching him- 


that he would come and heal his servant. 

4 And when they came to Jesus, they be- 
sought him instantly, saying, That he was 
worthy for whom he should do this. 

5 For he loveth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue. 

en ae tent with them. And when 
he was now not far from the house, the cen- 
turion sent friends to him, saying unto him, 
Lord, trouble not thyself: for I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof : 

7 Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy 
to come unto thee : but say in a word, and my 
servant shall be healed. 

8 For I also am a man set under authority, 
having under me soldiers, and I say unto one, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, 
and he doeth éz¢. 

9 When Jesus heard these things, he mar- 
velled at him, and turned him about, and said 
unto the people that followed him, I say unto 

ou, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 After he had ended all his sayings in the 
ears of the people, he entered into Caper- 
naum. 

2 And a certain centurion’s ! servant, who 
was ? dear unto him, was sick and at the point 
of death. 3 And when he heard concerning 
Jesus, he'sent-unto him elders of the Jews, 
asking him’ that he would come and-save~ his 
1servant. 4 And they, when they came to 
Jesus, besought him earnestly, saying He is 
worthy that thou shouldest do this for him : 
5 for he loveth our nation, and himself built 
us our synagogue. 6 And Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now not far from 
the house, the centurion sent friends to him, 
saying unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself : 
for 1 am not * worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: 7 wherefore neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto thee : 
but say * the word, and my 5servant shall be 
healed. 8 For I also am a man set under 
authority, having under myself soldiers: and 
I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my 
1 servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 9 And 


when Jesus heard these things, he marvelled” 


at him, and turned and said unto the multi- 
tude that followed him, I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in 


COMMON VERSION 


to And they that were sent, returning to the 
Reems, found the servant whole that had been 
sick. 

11 4 And it came to pass the day after, 
that he went into a city called Nain; and 
many of his disciples went with him, and 
muc ople. 

12 Now when he came nigh to the gate of 
the city, behold; there was a dead man car- 
ried out, the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow: and much people of the city 
was with her. 

13 And when the Lord saw her, he had 
compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep 
not. 

14 And he came and touched the bier: and 
they that bare Aim stood still. And he said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

1s And he that was dead sat up, and began 
to speak. And he delivered him to his mother. 

16 And there came a fear on all: and they 
glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is 
risen up among us; and, That God hath vis- 
ited his people. 

17 And this rumour of him went forth 
throughout all — and throughout all the 
region round about. 


1 Gr. d0ondservant. 


2 Or, precious tohim Or, honorable with him *% Gr. sufficient. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Israel. 10 And they that were sent, return- 
ing to the house, found the ! servant whole. 

11 And it came to pass * soon afterwards, 
that he went to a city called Nain; and his 
disciples went with him, and a great multi- 
tude. 12 Now when he drew near to the 
gate of the city, behold, there was carried out 
one that. was dead, the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow: and much people of 
the city was with her. 13 And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not. 14 And he came nigh 
and touched the bier: and the bearers stood 
still, And he said, Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise. 15 And he that was dead sat up. 
and began to speak. And he gave him to his 
mother. 16 And fear took hold on all: and 
they glorified God, saying, A great prophet is 
arisen among. us: and, God hath visited his 
people. 17 And this report went forth con- 
cerning him in the whole of Judzea, and all 
the region round about. 


4Gr. with a 


word. Or, doy © Many ancient authorities read on the next day. 


PronunciatTion.—Capernaum, Ka-per’na-um. , 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


WO weeks ago we looked into the 
faith and works, and found that faith in Christ 
must be the basis of good works, and must be 

accompanied by good works; that ‘‘faith” without 
good works is a sham faith, and that ‘‘ good works” 
without faith are not good works. And we found that 
faith, which is ‘that act by which one person, a sin- 
ner, commits himself to another Person, a Saviour,” 
is the only way to eternal life. 

This week let us look into the question pf faith and 
blessings, even miraculous blessings, and ask our- 
selves whether Christ’s miracles and other blessings 
depended, for their working, upon the faith of each 
one thus blessed. To begin your lesson study in 
class, the questions might be asked, after calling out 
from the pupils the conclusions which were reached 
two weeks ago: ‘Did Christ ever work miracles for 
those who had no faith in him? Can he bless those 
who have no faith in him?” Get a full expression of 
opinion, without disclosing your own, and then invite 
your class’s attention to a physician’s (Luke’s) account 
of two of Christ’s miracles, as furnishing the answer. 

The sabbath discussion which we studied last week 
having occurred probably earlier than the Sermon on 
the Mount (as will be shown by consulting your 
Riddle’s Outline Harmony), the beginning of the 
seventh chapter of Luke follows immediately upon 
the close of that Sermon, which concluded with 
Christ’s teaching as to ‘‘The Two Foundations” 
(studied two weeks ago); and we continue our jour- 
neying with Christ from the Mount of Beatitudes 
back to Capernaum, as shown by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
article and map. In view of the wonderful works 
which Jesus had already wrought at Capernaum, on 
that busy sabbath of which we studied in February, 
it was not strange that upon his return to Capernaum 
a new request for healing should come. But it came 
in a new way, and from an unexpected quarter. 

Now tell your perils, with as rich and interesting 
detail as fact and a proper use of your imagination 
can supply, about the Roman centurion, his char- 
acter and his needs. First get your own impres- 
sions of the man from a thoughtful study of the inci- 
dent as recorded in Luke and Matthew (8 : 5-13), 
noting carefully every direct statement and inference 
that throws light on what manner of man this cen- 
turion must have been. Then notice what Professor 
Riddle says of him in his fourth paragraph (on 
‘* Persons”), and of the relation often existing be- 
tween master and slave (on v. 2); Dr. McLaren’s 
comments on his characteristics (second to fourth 
paragraphs); Dr. Goss’ convictions as to why the 
man and the servant were so beloved (first two para- 
graphs); and Dr. Dunning’s explanation of the cen- 
turion’s lovableness (sixth paragraph). To sum up, 


uestion of 


the centurion seemed to have a sincere, unselfish love 
for his fellows, making their interests his own, and 
ay 2 them in interests of theirs which might not 
be his own; a loving interest in a servant as a man 
and brother, not merely as a servant; determination 
to secure a blessing by going after it in the way that 
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he delieved was most likely to succeed; entire ab- 
sence of any personal claim to worthiness; thought- 
ful consideration of the time and interests of the 
one whose help he was asking; absolute confidence 
in that one, and in his disinterested willingness to 
help another. Is it strange that everyone was ready 
to help such a man when he who did so much for 
others was himself in need? Or that Christ, in 
whose love and divine power the man showed such 
unquestioning faith, answered that faith by a great 
blessing ? We can give, then, as a partial answer to 
our opening questions, that Jesus certainly worked 
miracles for, and bestowed blessings upon, those 
who had faith in him. 

But we have another miracle to study, that was 
perhaps worked on the day immediately following 
(see the American Revision margin). Trace, with 
the help of the *‘ journeys” map and article, Jesus’ 
journey from Capernaum down to Nain; and with the 
help of Professor Riddle’s second paragraph, Mrs. 
Howie’s ‘‘Oriental Lesson Lights,” and the brief 
article, ‘‘A Mourning Scene in the East,” make the 
facts of this miracle vivid and interesting. Explain 
why the dead boy’s body was being carried out of the 
city gate, and why the funeral procession at once 
stopped in amazement when Jesus did such an unu- 
sual thing as to touch the bier (Riddle, vs. 12, 14). 

There is what Dr. McLaren calls a ‘‘ precious con- 
trast” between this miracle and that of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. Jesus sees the sad little 
company, the dead boy, the grief-stricken mother,— 
alone and a widow; and without her speaking a 
word to him, probably without her even knowing 
who he is, he comforts her, and restores her boy to 
life. Where was the faith? There was none. But 
the miracle was as complete as that which rewarded 
the centurion’s faith,—some would call it even more 
wonderful, The only appeal made to Christ was the 
silent, unrecognizing appeal of the mother’s sorrow 
and need. And that faithless appeal he answered. 

And so the answer to our question would seem to 
be plain : that Christ did work miracles for and con- 
fer blessings upon those who did not at the time have 
faithin him. If your pupils are interested in doing 
so, it will be well worth their while for them to search 
out and make a list of all the miracles of Jesus, dur- 
ing the coming week, and classify them according as 
each miracle did or did not involve faith in the one 
for whom it was worked. 

Does not this loving eagerness of our Lord to be- 
stow an unsought blessing agree with all that we 
know of him? Can we not all remember just such 
blessings that he has sent us? Who has not been 
strangely, sometimes even miraculously, kept from 
sin or from fharm at times when no such protection 
was sought? That is Christ’s way. ‘‘ We love, be- 
cause he first loved us.” He does not wait for us 
to seek him, nor decline to help those who will not 
seek him, as Dr. McLaren’s eighth paragraph shows. 
The greatest Christian apostle, Paul, was helped to 
recognize his Saviour and give himself to the service 
of Christ by the unsought blessing of Christ’s appear- 
ance to him on the way to Damascus. 

But there are many of God’s richest blessings 
which come only to those who seek them and so, like 


the centurion, have a part in attaining them. And 
there is one blessing which Jesus Christ himself can- 
not give to those who will not seek his help: their 
permanent mastery over sin, which means his final 
victory, for them, over the death which is the wages 
of sin. He loves us, blesses us, helps us, unsought, 
day after day, year after year, in the longing hope 
that by means of these freely given, abundant, un- 
asked for blessings, we shall be led to seek finall 
his greatest gift, which he cannot give unless we as 
it: Himself, the Gift of Life. To receive that bless- 
ing, faith in him is supremely necessary. Let us re- 
member our definition of faith, and let us realize that 
no one can be committed to the eternal care of the 
Saviour who does not, of his own choice, accept that 
Saviour. If we have already accepted him, are we 
daily urging others, who have not yet done so, to let 
Christ send his greatest blessing into their lives ? 


Light-Gleams, from the Lesson -Writers 


What ‘‘ palsy ’’ meant (Riddle, on v. 2)e ® 
Disease and death may come, as well as go, at Christ’s 
bidding (McLaren, 1). 
Was it the centurion’s worthiness or consciousness of 
unworthiness that attracted Christ? (McLaren, 3). 
. The significance of the Gentile’s faith (McLaren, 5; San- 
ers, 2). 
Christ’s readiness to recognize merit (Goss, 3). 
Christ goes with us where no one else can go (Illustra- 
tions, 3). 
Another to whom Christ said ‘‘ young man, arise ’’ 
(Illustrations, 5). 
The transforming power of the coming of the King 
(Illustrations, last). 
These miracles do mof teach that we are to expect free- 
dom from pain and suffering (Dunning, 1). 
A study of Christ’s compassion, and what it invites 
(Dunning, 3, 4; Goss, 4). 
Augustine’s comment on the worthiness of unworthiness 
(Dunning, 6). 
How we may help to banish sickness and death from 
the world: an Easter thought (Dunning, 7). — 
‘* The call of need is imperative ’’ (Sanders, last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 

to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

Read Luke 7 : 18-50; Mark 2: 1-17. 

After studying Jesus’ words in Mark 2:17, give your 
own definition of ‘* a Christian.’’ 

Why did Jesus adopt the method he did in answering 
John the Baptist’s question, instead of sending a direct 
+ Ves ” ? 

Putting Mark 2:15 and Luke 7: 36 together, what 
kinds of people would you say-Jesus was willing to help? 

What mistake did the Pharisee make, in his judgment of 
the woman ? 

Why did Christ forgive the woman’s sins ? 

Ten simpler questions on next Sinday’s lesson will be 
found in the ‘* Study and Question Manual,’’ an eight-page 
pomeeeet prepared ~ 4 the International Teacher-Training 

cretary, Mr. W.C. Pearce, and published by The Sunday 
School Times Co. Each pamphlet contains questions on the 


lessons of the entire quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 
How to Locate the Lesson 


HE events narrated in this lesson immediately 
followed the Sermon on the Mount (v. 1). 
(Matt. 8 : 2-4 tells of the healing of a leper, 

which is probably identical with that recorded in 
Mark 1: 40-45; Luke 5: 12-16). 

Places.—First, Capernaum; then, outside the gate 
of Nain, the modern Nayn. The name means ‘the 
lovely.” It lies on the northwestern edge of the 
mountain range called Little Hermon, six miles 
southeast of Nazareth and about twenty-five miles 
from Capernaum. ‘The ‘‘ gate” is supposed to have 
been at the top of the ascent from the plain of 
Esdraelon. Both east and west of the village caves 
have been found, apparently once used as tombs. 

Persons.—A centhiinm,-othad is, the commander of 
a hundred men, according to the Roman military 
organization. This man was a Gentile, probably not 
a proselyte, since Luke calls such ‘‘devout.” Ap- 
parently he was in the service of Herod Antipas, 
and a resident of Capernaum or the neighborhood. 
His servant, who was sick (see on v. 2). Elders of 
the Jews, probably local officials, not rulers of the 
syna, e. The disciples, doubtless the twelve, re- 
cently chosen, went with Jesus to Nain, where they 
met a funeral procession (see on vs. 11-15). This 
miracle is narrated by Luke only. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse my, «Moree : So Matthew. The dis- 
tance from the Mount of Beatitudes was not great, 
whatever the locality of the two places. 

Verse 2.— Servant: Greek, ‘‘ bond servant ’’; Mat- 
thew, ‘‘servant,” or, ‘‘boy.”"—Dear unto him. The 
relations between master and slave in those days 
were often very affectionate. The margins of the 
Revised Version present other views of the Greek 
term used.—Sick, and at the point of death: Mat- 
thew, ‘‘sick of the palsy, grievously tormented.” 
Any disease of the muscles was then called ‘ palsy.” 

erse 3.—Concerning Jesus: Of his miracles.— 
Elders of the Jews: Not, ‘* the elders,” but some of 
them. atthew does not mention this.—Save Ais 
servant; Stronger than ‘ heal’’ (Matthew). 

Verse 4.—Besought him earnestly: More exactly, 
* ept asking him diligently."——He fs worthy that 
thou shouldest do this for him: This form is attested 
by the oldest authorities. 

Verse 5.—Loveth our nation: The Jews usually 
spoke of themselves as ‘‘the people” (so in the Old 
Testament). Here, however, where the attitude of 
a Gentile is concerned, ‘‘nation” is appropriate.— 
Himself built us our synagogue: The ruins at Tell 
Him may be those of this synagogue. The elders 
—— to Jesus as a Jew. 

Jerse 6.—Not far from the house: Possibly out- 
side the city.— Sen? friends: As if to greet the com- 
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ing guest.—7rouble not thyself: Compare chapter 
2°: 49 and parallel Pelton 540. f worthy: Greek, 
** sufficient”; not the same term as in verse 4. Here 
unfitness as a Gentile is suggested. 

Verse 7.—Wherefore: Because of this unfit- 
ness,—Veither: Or, ‘‘not even.”—Thought I my- 
self worthy: The verb used corresponds with 
‘‘worthy” in verse 4, suggesting moral unworthi- 
ness.—Say the word: Greek, ‘‘ with a word.”—M 
servant; Or, ‘‘boy,” as in Matthew.—Shal/ be 
healed: Two of the best manuscripts read, ‘‘let my 
servant be healed.” 

Verse 8.—Set under authority: Accustomed to 
obey as well as to command; hence expecting that 
obedience would follow the command of Jesus.—My 
servant: To whom, as faithful, his thoughts revert. 

Verse 9.—No, not in Israe/: A more literal ren- 

dering is, ‘‘not even in Israel have I found so great 
faith. 
Verse 10.—Found the servant whole: Compare 
the cure of the nobleman’s son at Capernaum (John 
4: 51-53) and the daughter of the Syropheenician 
woman (Mark 7 : 30). 

Verse 11.—Soon afterwards: Or, according to 
many ancient authorities, ‘‘the next day.’ The 
Greek is simply ‘‘the next,” but the difference of a 
single letter in the Greek article indicates that either 
‘*time” or ‘‘day” must be implied.. The weight of 
evidence is slightly in favor of the former. ‘‘Many” 
is poorly attested.—Mu/titude : Not *‘ people,” as in 
verse 12. 

Verse 12.—Carried out; Burial places being wsu- 
ally outside the cities. 

Verse 13.—Z7he Lord: VYhe first instance of the 
title applied to Jesus by Luke.—Saw her: She prob- 
ably preceded the bier, as. was usual in Galilee.— 
Weep not: A strong term, referring to the profuse 
exhibition of grief common at Oriental funerals. 

Verse 14.— /ouched the bier : The dead were borne 
either in an open coffin, or more usually on a bier of 
wickerwork (Edersheim). ‘This act was tnusual and 
regarded as defiling, and naturally stayed the funeral 

rocession.— Young man, I say unto thee, Arise: 

he miracle was wrought by a direct command, 
without accessories. 

Verse 15.—Began to speak: Probably this indi- 
cates restoration to health and strength.—Gave him 
to his mother § This Gospel more than any other pre- 
sents our Lord's compassion for women, 

Verse 16.—Fear tvok hold on all: Not terror, but 
religious awe, as is shown by what follows.— A great 
prophet: ** That” is not necessary either here or in 
the next clause.—A7s people: The Jewish people. 
These sayings do not indicate full acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ, 

Verse 17.— This report: *‘ Rumor” is misleading. — 
In the whole of Judea; Probably referring to Pales- 
tine as a whole, since this miracle occurred in Gali- 
lee.— The region round about; That is, round about 
Galilee, not Nain. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The General’s Word of Command 


By Alexander 


HERE is a link of connection between these two 
miracles, in that Jesus’ word is sovereign,—in 
the former, over disease; in the latter, over 

death. As the centurion’s faith had attained to 
believe, He is master, and they come and go at his 
command. 

Jesus the master of disease. The salient point in 
the narrative is not so much the Lord’s healing goer 
as the centurion's faith, which evoked our Lord’s 
human wonder and divine help. Like another cen- 
turion in the Gospels, this man was more open to 
impressions from Jesus than were the Jews. The 
story draws a charming picture of his sympathy with 
his servant, whom, in his solicitude, he calls his 
‘* boy,” and who was ‘‘dear” to him; of his kindly 
relations with theelders; of his attraction to Jews and 
their worship; of his generosity, and of his humility. 
He does not seem to have been a proselyte, or the 
elders would probably have urged his claims on that 
ground, but.he was evidently, like many more Gen- 
tiles at that time, feeling nis way to, and strongly 
drawn by, the God of Israel. It would not be easy 
for an officer in the army of Antipas or ot Rome to 
win the good word of the Capernaum elders, or to 
get them to go on his errands. 

It is Luke only who tells that the elders were the 
centurion’s intermediaries. Matthew represents him 
as preferring the request in person. But Luke's 
account is evidently more in harmony with the cen- 
turion’s character. His first entreaty was that Jesus 
would **come.” But when he hears that the great 
Rabbi had condescended to do so, his conscious un- 
worthiness is increased by Jesus’ condescension, and 
he now shrinks with wale dread from the personal 
presence that he had begged for. -lt was a very 
natural feeling, and makes us recognize a brother's 
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heart beating under the coat of mail. Let us hope 
that he came to know Jesus better still, and to drink 
in the full gospel that ** worthiness” is not required 
for his coming to a heart or a house, but only con- 
sciousness of unworthiness and desire for him! 

But it 1s in his marvelous insight into Jesus’ author- 
ity over disease that the centurion touches high-water 
mark. He had learned the mystical power of a word 
of command by his military experiences. He was 
only a subordinate officer, subject to the orders of 
his superiors, and yet his word was supreme among 
his hundred legionaries. He had oondered on that 
strange power given to a captain, which could send 
men, unmurmuring and unhesitating, to death when 
the general shouted Onwards! And by pondering 
on that one good thing in the devil's art of war, ab- 
solute obedience to the general's bare word, he had 
come to feel that somehow this rabbi had equally 
absolute authority over the ills that flesh is heir to, 
and that his word of power was used, not to destroy 
men's hives, but to save. We are not to suppose that 
he had formulated clearly in his mind what such 
authority presupposed. But he had gone a long way 
farther towards the acceptance of Christ as wielding 
divine power than either the disciples or any ‘in 
Israel." The fruit that has grown in the untended 
open of heathenism was much nearer mpeness than 
was that which had been caretully tended. This was 
an early-ripe fig which, ‘* as soon as a man seeth, he 
swalloweth it up,’’ and which Jesus eagerly gathered 
and dehghted in. 

It 1s noteworthy that neither Matthew nor Luke 
tells that Jesus dzd speak the *‘ word” to -vhich the 
centurion attributed such power. They leave our 
common sense to inter its utterance, It is signifi- 
cant, too, that while both ‘give our ‘Lord's contrast of 
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a heathen’s faith and Israel’s lack of it, in which joy 
over the one and sadness over the other are so 
pathetically in conflict, it is Matthew, the Jewish 
evangelist, who tells of Christ’s prescient recognition 
of the tragic significance of this one incident as 
prophesying the transference of the kingdom to Gen- 
tile believers, and it is Luke, the Gentile evangelist, 
who here omits it, though he gives it in another con- 
nection (13 : 28, 29). 

Jesus the master of death. Nain is identified with 
a village on the northern slopes of the Little Hermon. 
The road into it, on which the company from Caper- 
naum must have met the sad procession, is still a 
road, and by it, a short way from the village, is a 
still used cemetery. This miracle is mentioned by 
Luke only, and some critics have therein-scented a 
reason for doubting it. But Jesus ‘‘did many other 
signs” which are not written in any book, and 
among them were raisings from the dead (v. 22). 
The distinction of great and small does not hold in 
regard to miracles, and there is no more reason why 
every instance of raising the dead should be recorded 
than why every instance of other forms of miracle 
should be. 

It was a sad procession that met ape and his 
company as they climbed up the path, and Luke, 
with his tender interest in women’s ways and woes, 
condenses all the pathos into the simple words, so 
much more touching than much rhetoric,—‘“‘ the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow.” What 
desolation of heart, what helplessness of poverty, are 
smelted in that phrase! No doubt the mother tot- 
tered along first in the group, and so Jesus met her 
first, and his ever-ready compassion sprang towards 
her. The shrill-voiced hired mourners would be be- 
hind the bier, but the mother’s tears made the first 
appeal to Jesus. 

Here we note the first precious contrast with 
the preceding miracle. Jesus does not ‘tarry for 
the sons of men” to petition him. His own heart 
impels him, and as in his greatest work of redemp- 
tion, so in all his dealings. with us,—before we 
call, he answers. His love flows out to us as a 
fountain rising by inherentenergy. He has compas- 
sion for those who have no compassion for them- 
selves and no faith in his for them, and prays us 
‘*with much entreaty to receive the gift.’ Cuery 
human sorrow appeals to his divine human pity. But 
how futile and commonplace the appeal not to weep 
would sound to ears into which the same empty 
words had been torturingly poured ever since Ler 
only stay had been struck down! .Men tell us not to 
to wéép, but do nothing to dry our tears. When 
Jesus says, ‘‘ Weep not,” he gives a reason.why we 
should cease. Some tone of his voice, some look in 
his eye, would bear his words into the mother’s de- 
spairing heart, and stanch the fountain of tears 
there, even before she had her son in her.arms again. 

Behind her would come the light bier. He passed 
on to stay the bearers with a touch of his hand on it, 
which compelled obedience and kindled expectation. 
Probably the people in the little hill hamlet had not 
yet heard of the new prophet at Nazareth on the 
other side of the plain, and would be half-disposed 
to resent his arresting of the procession, but were 
assured by his bearing that his motive was gracious, 
and would stand round him and the bier, the wailing 
silenced in wonder as to what was to happen. 

What did happen was only a quiet word, and 
Christ’s servant, Death, being told to go, went. 
Wherever in the universe that youth’s self was, and 
whatever depth of slumber held him enchaired, that 
still small voice reached his consciousness, and ‘ he 
that was dead sat up. and began to speak.” Who is 
he whose ‘word thus runneth very swiftly,” and 
bids Death go, and he goeth, and a dead man come 
and he cometh? He is the Lord of life and death, 
the living one who became dead and is alive for ever- 
more, the incarnate Word. Therefore his word is 
quick and powerful, and when he speaks, a universe 
obeys. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


OR lessons tor March 4, 11, and April 1 being 
taken from the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
lesson for April 8 being founded on an incident 

occurring before ‘he departure for the Mount of Be- 
atitudes, there is no recorded journey since No, 20, 
from Capernaum to the Horns of Hattin (the Mount 
of Beatitudes). 
At the conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount 
esus ‘ came down, great multitudes following nim.” 
he Horns of Hattin is an elevation a thousand feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and three- 
quarters of a mile from a main road of travel leading 
out of the plain of Esdraelon, past Mount Tabor, and 
on to Magdala. The multitudes which followed 


Jesus came down with him to this road, taking up 
their march on it at a point -about nine miles to the 
north of -Mount Tabor; and to the southwest of Mag- 
dala. -Following: this -read to the northeast they 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 15 (Luke 7: 1-17) 


descended until, entering the Plain of Gennesaret, 
they were in a basin lower than the level of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. Across this plain they traveled to 
Capernaum, three miles northeast of M —thus 
the entire a from the Horns of Hattin to Caper- 
naum was one of about five miles. Indicate this on 
the map, numbering it 21. 

Jesus must have retraced his way, in at least, 
as he journeyed southwest to the city of Nain, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles from Capernaum, and located 
on our map on the line dividing columns 4 and 5, and 
a sixth of a sq are to the left of the line dividing col- 
umns Cand D. Note this journey on the map, num- 
bering it 22. 

Nain to-day is little more than a mass of ruins. The 
site of the miracle is visited yearly by many hundred 
pilgrims, lying as it does on the route so largely 
traveled between the north and south of the Holy 
Land. Nain is six miles southeast of Nazareth, and 
two miles southwest of Endor. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIST'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE 18 TWENTY MILES 


The same outline map in enlarged form is included in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-map, and aid them in tracing thereon the journeys 
of Jesus as here suggested week by week. 


THREE Oaks, MICH. 


The value of the service you get depends very 
much on your valuation of your servants. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


+ E WENT To a City Catuzp Nain... . Now 
WHEN HE Drew NEar TO THE GATE OF THE 
City” (vs. 11, 12). The site of the ancient 
city of Nain and the poor modern hamlet which 
marks thé site, are close to the route which travelers 
take between Nazareth and Samaria, and conse- 
quently few miss the opportunity of visiting the 
place of sacred memory. Although no one has yet 
seen traces of an ancient wall, this does not prove 
that Nain never had such a wall, for its extensive 
ruins and rock-cut tombs, which are signs of former 
wealth and populousness, justify the oo cae that 
Nain was once girt about by a city wall pierced with 
gates (as many other towns ot ancient times were). 
But even if it should turn out, which is least likely, 
that Nain had no wall, the phrase ‘‘ gate of the city” 
will still be in harmony with eastern usage. I am 
sure many readers who traveled from Joppa to Jeru- 
salem heard the phrase on the way, ‘* Bad e/ wad,” 
which is by interpretation, the gate, or door of, the 
valley. A well-known place of entrance and depart- 
ure is easily called +: Bad,” gate. **Since the gate of 
America was opened,” is a commonly used phrase 
in Syria now, and it means to us, ‘‘Since Syrians 
began to emigrate to the United States,”— about 
thirty years ago. 
‘*THEeE Oniy Son or His MoTHER, AND SHE WAS A 
Wipow" (v. 12). ** Looking back from the destitute 
little village of mud huts,” wrote our editor-in-chief 








ifter the pilgrimage of April, 1904, ‘‘ Nazareth was in 
plain view on the hills to the northwest. — It is easy 
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to understand how Jesus’ thoughts must have turned 
lovingly back to his mother and his home in Naza- 
reth as he saw the dead boy, an only son, being car- 
ried out from the grief-stricken home in Nain” (The 
Sunday School Times, August 27, 1904.) 

Startled by a heartrending shriek, three years ago, 
I looked up the hill, and lo a widow, whose only son 
had just expired, was frantically pacing the flat roof, 
now wringing her hands and then swinging her arms 
in the air and thumping with all her might her head 
and cheeks with her heavy hands. It made one ner- 
vous to look at her, thinking that at any moment she 
might throw herself headlong from the house-top. 
However. friendly neighbors in great numbers were 
trying hard to guard her against herself. Her place 
and behavior in the funeral procession later reminded 
one forcibly of the widow of Nain, and the impression 
is still vivid. I felt still more sympathy with the 
woman when, one night a few weeks after the 
funeral, she brought me the deed of her poor one- 
roomed house for safe-keeping, ‘‘for,” she said, 
‘*since Iam a widow and childless, the brothers of 
my late husband intend to eject me from my home 
and take possession of ail that was legally my hus- 
band’s or son’s.” The law entitles them to do this, 
but allows her a fourth of her late husband’s inheri- 
tance. 


Beyrout, Syria. 
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The blessings that hang highest are reached by 
those who bend in humility. 


aa ol 
A Mourning Scene in the East 


[From the chapter “ What We Saw at Jezreel,” in‘ A Pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem,” by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull.] 


EARING the top of the hill, I heard a strange 
droning sound, and saw a little group of native 
women and children huddled together. Think- 

ing that the children were singing for us, I dismounted 
and walked toward them. Then I discovered, with a 
start, that this was a party of mourners at a new 
grave. Close to the four sides of the freshly made 
little mound sat ten women in an oval group, some 
with babies in their arms, while others sat in an 
outer circle, and children stood by on the edge of the 

up. ‘Three or four of the women were the leaders 
in the mourning. Over and over they droned or 
chanted their strange, heartbreaking song. 

It was terrible to watch and ‘to listen to. There 
was nothing professional or perfunctory here; the 
village from which they had come was not large 
enough to support paid mourners. It was just the 
outpouring of the grief-stricken, desolate heart of a 
widow, shared by her closest friends and the friends 
of the husband who had gone. And their emotion 
was given such unrestrained expression as is only 
seen in a primitive people. 

Such abandoned, hopeless desolation I have never 
seen on any other human faces, The woman who 
was evidently the stricken wife rocked back and forth 
in an agony of grief, her eyes closed, raising her voice 
in the fearful song of sorrow in which the others 
joined her, and every few seconds forced to stop by 
the racking sobs that shook her frame. They were 
dry, tearless sobs, seemingly the more hopeless be- 
cause of their unrefreshed barrenness; and they were 
not convulsive, but they would have sounded like the 
broken notes of harsh laughter if one had not watched 
her face. 

The oldest woman of the group, as she rocked back 
and forth with the others, waved her right hand to 
the right and left vver the grave, as though to keep 
oft evil spirits. Then she would wave both hands 
together, from side to side, and again up and down. 
The widow, too, would raise her right hand, then 
both hands, shaking her fingers back and forth. 
Still another woman threw her head wildly back, one 
arm and the other waving by the side of her head, 
crying out in her despair. 

Under the blinding sun and scorching heat of the 
noonday they sat, on the very summit of the hill of 
Jezreel, their song of grief rising and swelling in vol- 
ume, then dying away, and all the time the children 
were watching them closely, and some would try to 
imitate them with childish zeal. The women would 
turn toward each other, and carry on a sort of an- 
tiphonal chanting or responsive talk. One finally 
beat her own face until the others seized her hand 
and forced her to stop. Both women and children 
seemed at first oblivious of our presence, save once or 
twice as they cast a look atus. Finally, however, the 
oldest woman sprang to her feet and drove back those 
who were drawing too near.. The children followed 
this example by stoning us. 

It at Bethany or Nain our Saviour saw any such 
griet as this at the going of a loved one, is it to be 
wondered at that A oe wept,’’—not because of the 
death of the one taken away, but at the needless and 
hopeless agony of the bereaved ones who were left ? 
He had come to bear their sorrows, and to put such 
sorrow as we saw on the hilltop at Jezreel forever into 
the past. Yet for two thousand years since he came 
and went the children of his land have been mourn- 
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ing in that hopalese misery because of their blindness 
and the crucifying blindness of their fathers. How 
much longer must they do so? . 


You can never tell what fruit a good deed will 
bear, nor when it will ripen. 


<0 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND a certain centurion's servant, who was dear 
unto him (v. 2). This simple affirmation pre- 
disposes every Christian heart in favor of both 

the heroes of this little tale, and would have this 
effect even if it stood alone. In the first place it 
takes a good deal more than an ordinary servant to 
win the love of any sort of master. It is not strange 
to see a servant win a reasonable degree of approba- 
tion; but to win love is different. ‘o do this he has 
not only to be efficient and faithful, but to achieve 
that most glorious of all triumphs, self-effacement. 
It is the identification of the servant’s own interests 
with that of his master; the suppression of his own 
will and desire in those of the one he serves, which 
excites love. To do this requires a great soul, for 
most of us find it easier. to efface a constellation 
from the sky than our own selves. And (in the 
second place) it takes a good deal more than an ordi- 
nary master to love a servant. He may value him, 
he may appreciate him, he may be kind to him; but 
that is not loving him. It is easy to love up, it is not 
hard to love on a level; but loving down (in the 
social seale) is a crucial test. It is only the big, 
warm, tender hearts that lose all sense of social dis- 
tinctions and embrace the lowly, the humble, the 
pases in those same arms with which they enfold the 
ofty, the famous, and the rich. 

He is worthy that thou shouldest do this for 
him (v. 4). It takes the most solid and substantial 
qualities to extort that sort of recognition. I should 
like to have known this grizzled old veteran. It 
is not every battle-scarred warrior in whom these 
glorious 'traits of the ‘‘heart” survive. We are not 
surprised when a general comes out of the car- 
nage of a hundred battles courageous, faithful, 
irresistible, and even terrible. When he has the 
will and the power to make .men .‘‘go” when he 
sends them, and ‘‘come” when he calls them, it 
seems natural enough. But to discover that he loves 
his ‘‘ menials”; that he treats a despised sect with 
consideration; that he even builds a Jewish syna- 
gogue, although he is a citizen of Imperial Rome; 
and, above all, is so modest that he does not consider 
himself entitled to trouble a strolling physician to 
travel a few blocks in his behalf, we are astonished. 
No wonder the common people loved Him. No won- 
der they thought him ‘‘ worthy.” What a difference 
between worthiness and worthlessness. So far as 
their real value to the ‘‘moral welfare” of society 
goes, an enormous fraction of the people you meet 
are not worth the powder to blow them up. They 
count for something as commercial assets; But so do 
cows and horses. In the ethical and spiritual realm, 
however, they have absolutely no worth. To every 
little baby the mother croons: ‘* You are worth your 
weight in gold, my little dear;” but the same standards 
of measurements do not apply to grown-ups. To be 
worth your weight in eed. plain cast-iron, after you 
have grown a moustache, you must have something 
of extraordinary merit in your soul. 

And when Jesus heard these things, he marvelled 
at him(v.9). The very effect that such superb speci- 
mens of manhood still produce. They fill our souls 
with wonder and delight. We look upon Luther, 


Gladstone, Lincoln, as we do upon Chimborazo or 


Popocatapetl. I would travel farther to get sight of 
such a man any time than to see Mammoth Cave, 
Niagara Falls, or the Natural Bridge of by ers for 
they give my soul a greater shock of delightful 
amazement. Old Thomas Carlyle was not ashamed 
to be a hero worshiper, and I am not ashamed to be 
his disciple, for 1 see the same disposition in Jesus 
Christ, who never seemed able to look upon any 
remarkable exhibition of human goodness and great- 
ness without a feeling of veneration. Even a Zac- 
cheus roused his sense of the grandeur of manhood. 

And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her (v. 13). Do not permit yourself to be mis- 
taken about the remarkable quality in the compas- 
sion of our Lord. It was not a nervous irritation 
at the sight of pain, which everybody (except the 
human brute) feels by a constitutional necessity. It 
was that disposition to render help, which, in his 
case, invariably accompanied this nervous discharge. 
Nothing is more common than tears in the presence 
of misfortune ; but nothing is so rare as the attendant 
impulse of assistance. Our Savidur seemed driven 
to rescue the unfortunate by an impulse as irresisti- 
ble as that which impels people in danger to run 
away. Without this holy impulse of helpfulness, 
pity has no moral quality. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


Dear MARTHA: 

Your last letter about Jesus and the sabbath 
just helped me so much. Of course, he’s lord of the 
sabbath, and of all else besides; for here in the next 
lesson he shows his power over sickness and even 
death. 

Do you know I certainly like that place where it 
says they ‘found the servant whole.” A man who 
is sick is only part of a man, and it’s even more true 
when we think of a man who is sin-sick. Jesus came 
to make folks ‘‘ whole,”” I guess if sin is more like 
one disease than another, it must be like a cancer, 
for it eats and eats till it only leaves part of a man. 
It seems to me so strange that people are willing to 

o along without being made ‘whole,’ when the 
zreat Physician is so near. 

Now I guess I can't put down any thoughts about 
{ot raising people from the dead that everybod 

asn’t thougnt about, too. After all, when we thin 

of all the help Jesus brought into the world, this is 
the biggest, isn't it? That is, suppose he had been 
able to do about everything else for folks except raise 
them from the dead, and suppose he had power over 
bday eae else but death, and then was overcome 
by death himself at the last, what would all the rest 
amount to? 

I used to wonder right often what made Jesus so 
different from an y else, so that so many were 
drawn to him. ow there must have been many 


ll 


The Illustration 
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things of course, but I’m sure one of them was his 
having ‘‘ compassion” on folks in trouble. Do you 


_know trouble’s so common in this world we seem to 


get used to its being around ; and when a neighbor 
is in any trouble, we feel sorry in a kind of way, but 
have a thought that she’ll get over it after a while. 
But Jesus had ‘‘com on the woman who was 
mourning for her dead boy.. His love went out to 
this stranger-woman just because she was in trouble 
and needed him. 

I guess to get more like Jesus we'll need more sym- 
pathy for other folks, Jf there really can be such a 
thing as an unhappy Christian, I reckon it’s because 
we get to loving ourselves better than we do others. 
A good many people are kept away from Christ be- 
cause they live to themselves instead of living for 
others. That isn’t counted among the big sins, but 
I guess it’s kept a great many from receiving Christ 
into their hearts. 

‘Pry to teach the children to have compassion on 
everybody in trouble,—it’s Jesus’ way. i 

Your loving 
Ma. 

P. S.—Your pa read this letter, and said he guessed 
I was thinking about him when I wrote it. I told 
him I was thinking more about myself, but if, the 
Spirit applied it to him, he’d do weil tolisten. There's 
a great change in pa. 


Death ever flees from the face of love. 


ee 


Round -Table 





A Native Comforter in the Congo 


ESUS said unto her, lam the resurrection, and 
the life (Golden Text). A widow in the Congo 
district of Africa who haa become interested in 

Christianity lost her only daughter She gave up 
attendance at church, for she said she could no 
longer believe in a God of love. A Christian tried 
to comfort her. ‘‘He told her the pathetic story of 
the widow of Nain in the graphic manner natural 
to the Congo native. He said the poor widow had 
nursed and watched and wept... until the dread 
day when her son was taken from her. Then she 
screamed... and cut herself... in her grief; but it 
was of no avail. ... Just then there came along One 
who was full of majesty and gentleness and love, 
... bidding her not to weep, for her son was not 
dead, but sleeping. . . . This stranger touched the 
bier, .. . and her son was restored to life. ‘I cannot 
tell you your child will come back again,’” the native 
continued, ‘t‘ but Jesus is the same, loving and ten- 
der as he ever was. Trust in him, and you will meet 
your daughter again.’ ‘Since that time,’” as the 
sorrowing mother told a friend, ‘* ‘my tears have all 
gone. I have trusted the Saviour, and never doubted 
his love.""— The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 
Misplaced Faith 

Asking him that he would come and save (v. 3). 
During the Middle Ages it was a common belief in 
England and France that the touch of the sovereign's 
hand would cure the disease of scrofula which in 
England went by the name of * King’s Evil,” be- 
cause of the supposed power of the king to cure it. 
This a continued down to quite modern 
times. It was so general in France in the reign of 
Louis XIV that on one Easter Sunday sixteen hun- 
dred persons presented themselves to be touched by 
him, and in England the custom was observed as 
late as the year 1712, when, as Boswell tells us in his 
Life of Johnson, the future great man, then two and 
a half years old, was taken by his mother from her 
home in Lichfield up to London to be touched by 
Queen Anne, as a last effort to cure the distressing 
malady from which he bad suffered since his birth. 
Not one of all these sufferers was one whit the better 
for the royal touch they took so much pains to ob- 
tain. They had perfect faith in the means they 
employed, but faith misplaced cannot secure the 
blessing. The faith that was fixed on the healing 
touch of Jesus was never disappointed,—how much 
more the faith that was so great it could even dis- 
pense with the touch, and trust in his mere word of 
command.—Caroline K. Herrick, East Orange, N. /. 


“For I am With Thee’’ 


And Jesus went with them \v.6). Thereis no cir- 
cumstance or condition in life into which Jesus will 
not go with those who seek his help. Some time ago 
one whom I know well was called upon to undergo a 
critical operation. To be among his own people he 
took a long journey to a distant city. He was ac- 
rasan “wr ioe by his wife, and together they faced the 
loneliness and dread of the city hospital, and then, 
having gone as far as she could, she said ‘‘ good-by.” 
His brother, himself a surgeon, went with him into 
the operating room, and then all was dark, and he 
was alone. When it was all over, the first words 
that came with returning consciousness were, ‘* Fear 
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thou not, for I am with thee.” He had not been alone, 
for those were the last words in his thought before he 
took the anesthetic and fell asleep. riends may 
accompany us far into many of life’s dark places, but 
only He, who is ‘‘closer than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet,” can go with us through the 
darkest of life’s valleys, and welcome us into the 
light on the other side. When Jesus goes with us, 
all is well.— The Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, Hutchinson, 
an. 


The Tel-autograph 

Say the word... founa the servant whole (vs. 
7.10). Modern distance-eliminating inventions do not 
make the wis Jobentey ie natural, but they do make the 
supernatural more easily understood. At one of the 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition there 
was a tel-autograph. It consisted of two parts con- 
nected by means of electric wire. I lifted the pencil 
at one end of the instrument and wrote my signa- 
ture. Instantly, stroke by stroke, my signature was 
reproduced exactly at the other end. This would be 
true if great distance separated the two parts of the 
apparatus. By my will I wrote my signature here ; 
it was instantly written yonder. The connecting 
medium was the electric wire. The energy that 
wrought that instantaneous result at a distance was 
electric power. The centurion gave his message to 
his soldiers ; his command was obeyed. The mes- 
sage was the medium, The authority of Rome was 
the power. Christ spoke the word which he willed ; 
the effect was wrought out instantly at a distance, 
The omnipresence of God was the medium of com- 
munication. His divine power was the energy that 
healed.—Park Hays Miller, St. Louts. 


When He Had Almost Given Up 

Young man, I say unto thee, Arise (v. 14). At 
the Pacific Garden Mission in Chicago last summer I 
heard. a man give a testimony something like this : 
‘*Three years ago I had almost given up all hope of 
ever being saved frofif'a drunkard's grave. I tried 
the gold-cure three different times, and after each 
time I was just as bad as before. One evening in 
this hall I seemed to hear the voice of Jesus speaking 
to me, ‘Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.’ Then 
and there I gave my heart to him, and for three years 
I have been living this new life. He raised me from 
the dead that night, and by his grace I have been 
strengthened to resist temptation ever since.”— 7he 
Rev. D. N. Coburn, Buckingham, Quebec. The 
prize for this week is awarded to this incident. 


The Coming of the King ' 
They glorified God, saying, A great prophet ts 
arisen among us: and, Cod Guth Jsited i scope 
v. 16). In 1807, when Napoleon resolved on adding 
ortugal to his empire, the Prince Regent, Dom John 
VI, hastily embarked with the royal family for 
Brazil. On March 7, 1808, the royal party arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro. In the manifestations of joy among 
the people at —s their distinguished guests, the 
houses were deserted and the hills were covered 
with admiring spectators. The changes that occurred 
on the arrival of the Prince Regent were marvelous. 
The ports, which had been practically closed against 
all foreign commerce, werethrownopen. A printing- 
_ was introduced, and a royal gazette was pub- 
ished. Academies of medicine and the fine arts 
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were established. The. royal library, containin 

sixty: thousand volumes, was opened to the public, 
Foreigners were invited, and embassies from Punies 
and England took up their residence at Rio de 
Janeiro. Great improvements were made in every 
condition of the city. New streets and squares were 
added, and the picturesque beauties of the surround- 
ing scenery were augmented by many splendid resi- 
dences erected on the nei i ds and hills. 
The improvements exten inland. New towns 
were erected, and old ones improved. The whole 
country underwent great and rapid changes. The 
manners of the —— also experienced a correspond- 
ing change. The dust of retirement was brushed 
off, antiquated customs gave way, new ideas and 
modes of life were adopted, and spread from circle to 
circle and from town to town. The country could no 
longer remain a colony, but was elevated to the dig- 
nity of a kingdom, becoming an integral part of the 
United ington of Portugal, Algaroes, and Brazil, 
with Rio de aga as capital. The coming of the 
king worked like magic power in arousing the coun- 
id from its drowsy inactivity into new vigor and 
life. The coming of Christ rejuvenated the world, 


He scattered health and happiness and life and joy * 


wherever he went. He is the apostle of progress. 
He has infused a new spirit ate pays vigor into 
the race. Wherever his gospel is preached, new 
forms of thought and life appear. His name is 
Emmanuel, which, being interpreted. is, God with 
us.— Zhe Rev. Samuel ]. Porter, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A world without sorrow would be without sym- 
pathy. 
Sad 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


What Christ was Then, Such He is Now 


1. The Prayer-Answerer : 

He sent... asking him, ... besought (1-5). 

And Jesus went with them (6). 

Ask anything in my name (John 14 :-13, 14). 
Through him... our access (Eph. 2 : 18), 
Draw near with boldness (Heb. 4 : 16). 

2. The Discerner : 

lam not worthy,...Isay,... Go (6-8). 

1 have nor found so great faith (9). 

He... knew what was in man (John 2 : 25). ° 
Treasures of wisdom .. . hidden (Col. 2: 2, 3). 
Searcheth the reins and hearts (Rev. 2 : 23). 

3- The Healer : . 

Returning, .-. . found the servant whole (10). 
Power of the Lord... with him to heal (Luke § : 17). 
Himself took our infirmities (Matt. 8 : 17). 
Borne our griefs . . . our sorrows (Isa. 53 : 4). 
4- The Comforter : 

Had compassion, ... Weep not (11-13). 
Anointed me... to comfort (Isa. 61 : 1-3). 
Blessed are they that mourn (Matt. 5 : 4). 

Our comfort. . . aboundeth through Christ (2 Cor. 1 : 3-7). 
§- The Life-giver : 

Arise,... He that was dead sat up (14, 15). 
Giveth life to whoin he will (John 5 : 21). 
The resurrection, and the life (John 11 : 25). 
Who shall fashion anew (Phil. 3 : 20, 21). 
6. The Divine Visitor : 

God hath visited his people (16). 
The Word became flesh (John 1 : 14). 
I am come down from heaven (John 6 : 38). 
God sent forth his Son (Gal. 4 : 4). 
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He knows nothing of authority who has not 
learned the lesson of obedience. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
Before the Lesson 


URING our lesson-study, shall we learn to-day 

a -s of a Bible verse that is most wonderfully 

filled with hope for oe one of us? It is 

this: “I came that they may have life, and may 

have it abundantly " (John 10: 10). Life saved and 

life given back are the two wonders of which we 

study in this quiet hour when we are asking the life- 

iving Saviour to be in very truth present among us. 

et us wait for a moment in silent prayer before we 
unite in study. 


After the Lesson 
Shall we repeat now that part of John ro: ro that 
we were tolearn? Yes, abundantly, overflowing life, 


not scanty or r or feeble, but such life as every 
one of us would like to have, free from worry, and 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 15 (Luke 7: 1-17) 


full of service. Help me nowto put the lesson before 
our eyes in a few words on the board. 

The little word of four letters, os the great word 
in John 10: 10? Yes, Life. The life of that servant 
was——? Saved. (Writeit.) The life of that widow's 
son was——? rite it.) And over all 
let us write one word full of promise which we have 
had in our text. Which word shall it be? Abun- 
dantly? Yes. (Write it.) 





‘‘ ABUNDANTLY” 
SAVED 


ae RESTORED 











Is that life yours to-day? It could be. Shall we 
sing ‘‘ To-day the Saviour calls " ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’ 


“When the dark waves round us Psalm 103: 1-4. ; 
Pf 149: 1-4. 207 : 1-3. 
ag — oe a — ine : 1E-14, 
“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour - 8. : 
dear.” (171 : 8-10. 239: 9-11.) 


‘ ; Psalm 116 : 1-6. 
“Sing them over again to me, won- 
ne erful words of life."’ (167 : 1-5. 233: 1-6.) 
“ The day of resurrection." Psalm 30 : 1-5. 


The strife is o'er, the battle done."’ 
* Jesus Christ is risen to-day."' Psalm 68 : 17-20. 
“ Angels, roll the rock away." (91:1, 2 136:1, 2.) 


oe 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Nots.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the purchase. of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. . 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture, entitled ‘‘ The 
Village Nain,’’ and showing Mt. Tabor in the distance, yields 
an excellent slide for use with this lesson. ‘‘ Raising the 
Widow's Son’ has been pictured by Hofmann, and a similar 
title is found in Tissot's slides. 
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No man ever sought a blessing for another with- 
out getting one himself. 


ae 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of. London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday Schoo) Associa- 
tion. or particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 7: 1-10 . . { Jesus’ power over disease and 
Tuesday.—Luke 7: 11-17. . death. 
Wednesday.— Matt. 8: 5-13. . .... . ..Aservant healed 


Thursday.— Matt. 9: 18-26. . .... . The ruler's daughter 
Friday.— Mark 15: 22-38 . . ...... . - The crucifixion 
Saturday.—Mark 1: 39-45 . . ... .. The touch of power 
Sunday.—Luke 24: 1-12 . . 2... 2» + © «© « « Christ risen 


fst 
Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
April 9 to 15 


goat loving Lord, | would be more gentle! I touch 
the sores of the world roughly, and I increase the pain! 
Make me more sensitive, that I may feel the griefs = i 
ures of others, and touch them with the gentleness of Christ ! 


TUEsS.—My Father, may the influence and presence of thy 
Holy Spirit abide with me to-day ! May every week be as a 
long Sabbath of unbroken holiness! May every task be 
sanctified ! 


WED.—Spirit of all good counsel, fill my life with holy pur- 
pose. Refine - discernment! May I see the good and love 
it! In all my difficulties make known to-me thy will! May 
I be a child of light! 


THURS.—Prince of peace, I pray that the strife that pre- 
vails among men may come to an end. Destroy our divisions ! 
Put an end to our jealousies. Help us to be patient with our 
misunderstandings. May we seek the things that make for 
peace |! 

FRI.—My loving Lord, help me to meet the unwelcome 
and the unpalatable in the spirit of quietness and strength. 
May my disappointments be turned into wealth, and my clouds 
drop fatness ! 


SAT.—My God, I bring my life to thee with all its stains 
and failures. Have pity upon me! Save me from the sorrow 


that leads to despair; but givé me the sorrow that issues in 
finer devotion. 


SuUN.—Mighty God, look upon my weakness. Let the ful- 
ness of thy power flow into the empty channels of my impo- 


tent heart. Draw me into communion with thy strength, and 
make me more than conqueror. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: Wonderful Words and Works of 
Jesus. 

Lesson Material: His Wonderful Power over Sick- 
ness and Death. 

Easter Application: The Power of Jesus to Give 


New Life. 
Golden Text: Jesus said, “I am the Resurrection, 
‘and the Life.” 


Note.—Decorate with evidences of spring, and pro- 
vide a blooming plant or a few seeds for each child. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Many people like tne springtime the best of all the 
seasons, ause they see new life springing from the 
trees and bushes which have looked so bare and dead 
all winter. In our gardens the little seeds are spring- 
ing up. Sing, 


‘* The seeds and flowers came throngh the ground at 
Easter time.’’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-School.) 


There is even greater beauty for these budding 
branches. (Show some bursting into bloom.) Whose 
power clothes them in white and pink blossoms with 
such sweet fragrance and glory? We see it so often 
that we expect it. Yet no power but God’s could do 
this. Our Lord’s Prayer teaches ‘' i'hine is the 
power and the glory.” (Sing one verse of ‘* All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name.”’) 

God never forgets the springtime. (Read his 
promise, Gen. 8: 22.) Last autumn somebody gave 
me two queer dry-looking bulbs which I put on the 
closet shelf and forgot. Rot long ago I found them 
in that dark place, but they had changed. Little 
green shoots an inch long had sprouted, so I planted 
them, and now I am waiting for them to bloom. 

In the woods there is new life in the birds’ nests. 
The butterflies show what wonderful new life comes 
from the queer-looking cocoons. 


** A song of gladness fills the air, 
And there is music everywhere, 
This happy morn, this ‘glorious morn, 
This Easter morn.’’ 


These things are God’s promises that he has a new 
life for us, for he surely loves and cares for the peo- 
pie whom he has made more than for the piants and 

irds and butterflies. Jesus taught many things 
about this new life, and sometimes proved his power 
to give it. 
LEsson. 


Many strange things had happened in Capernaum. 
(Sketch the hills, lake, and a few houses, and re- 
call with the picture roll the healing of the man in 
the synagogue, the mother in Peter’s house, many 
who gathered at the door, the palsied man, etc.) 
People heard of these things and believed in his 

wer. Most of these people were Jews, but some 

oman soldiers lived there whose captain was called 
a centurion, because he had charge of one hundred 


NEW 





LIFE 














men. A servant whom he loved very much was sick. 
He sent some Jewish elders to Jesus to ask him to 
come and save his servant’s life, for he was almost 
dead. These elders came and told. Jesus, saying, 
‘* This captain loves our nation, and has built us a 
synagogue.” As Jesus went with them (draw lines) 
they met friends bringing a message from the centu- 
rion. (Read 6 to 10, and write New Life for the 
Servant.) 

Soon after this Jesus started with his disciples and 
many other followers for the little city of Nain, not 
far away. (Sketch it-with a city wall and the road 
from Capernaum.) Near the gate they met a funeral 
agp erat not like ours with a hearse and carriages, 

ut friends were carrying the body to its burial, as 
sick people are sometimes carried on a stretcher. 
Many people were following to comfort the mother, 
who was a widow, and whose only son was being 
carried to his grave. — heard this, and felt so 
sorry that he said, ‘‘Weep not.’’ Then he touched 


the stretcher, and the people stood still and heard 
him say, ‘‘ Young man, say unto thee, arise.” 
When he sat up and began to speak Jesus gave him 
back to his mother ; yet the people were afraid, for 
they knew that nothing like that bad ever happened 
before. (Write New Life for the Son.) Then they 
said, ** God has visited his people. A great prophet 
is risen among us "—because of the wonderful power 
of Jesus. 
** Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life. 
Let me more of their beauty see, 
Wonderful words of life.’’ 


Before long the news about Jesus’ power spread 
through all the country round about. Many be- 
lieved and glorified God, and crowds flocked to hear 
him. (Read vs. 11-17, allowing the children to sup- 
a Fee words, ) 

hese things proved that Jesus’ power was stronger 
than death. A few times after this he showed the 
same power, and said unto the people, ‘‘I am the 
resurrection, and the life.” The most wonderful time 
was after Jesus himself had been crucified and 
buried. When friends went to his grave to carry 
sweet spices they found that ‘‘ Christ had risen.” 
(Read Luke 24: 1-6.) 

This is why we have Easter Sunday with its glad 
message to all. 


** Sweetly the birds are singing 
At Easter dawn ;’ 
Sweetly the bells are ringing 
On Easter morn ; 
And the words that they say 
On this glad Easter day 
Are ‘ Christ the Lord is risen,’ ’’ 


ena gag this Easter thought, and add New Life 
or All, Arrange extra Easter songs to further em- 
phasize the teaching. Perhaps a group of children 
could be selected to repeat their Easter exercises at 
some hospital, or in the homes of these who are 
shut-ins. 
Peoria, ILL, 
& 


Many a labor problem would be solved if the 
masters took their servants to the Lord. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D.. ? 


OLLOWING immediately after the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matthew and Luke group a number 
of miracles to certify the authority of the say- 

ings of Jesus by evidence of his power and to illus- 
trate their meaning (Matt. 8:1; Luke 7:1). Look 
over again Matthew, chapters 5-7, and select those 
sayings, such as 5: 3, 4, 7; 6: 33, 343 7: 20, 21, which 
are made clearer by the deeds of Jesus for those two 
oung men, the one at Capernaum and. the other at 
Nain. Neither these nor other miracles of healing 
are recorded to encourage us to expect that Christ 
will banish pain and sorrow by working miracles in 
answer to our prayers, for the discipline of pain and 
sorrow is necessary in making character. Even Jesus 
himself endured this discipline (Heb. 5: 8). But the 
record is given to us to show his will toward men, 
the qualities in them which appeal to him, and his 
power to deliver those who trust him from all ills. 

Bring out by questions the ovecy of each miracle. 
Point out who the certurion was, why he sent Jewish 
elders to ask help from Jesus, what was his estimate 
of Jesus (Luke 7 : 6, 7), and Jesus’ estimate of him (v, 
9). Picture the village of Nain on the slope facing the 
plain toward Nazareth, the meeting of Jesus and his 
disciples with the funeral procession at the gate, his 
sympathy with the common sorrow, his summons to 
the dead young man, and the impression made on 
the people, on all the region, and on John the Bap- 
tist. hen bring out the meaning of these accounts 
as revealing: 

Our Lord’s Compassion. It made a deep impres- 
sion on his disciples, especially as he showed it to all 
classes of people, personally unknown to him (Matt. 
9: 36). They often noted how his compassion was 
stirred by the suffering of individuals whom he found 
in trouble (Mark 1: 41; Matt. 20: 34; Luke 7: 13). 
They learned that this revealed his disposition which 
encourages men to ask him for whatever they need 
(Heb. 2: 18; 4: 14-16). He responded promptly to 
the appeal from the Roman captain, though it was 
brought 7 messengers and not by the person who 
needed help (Luke 7:6). His affection went out to the 
weeping mother as soon as he saw her, and he be- 
came one in synpathy with the mourning multitude 
(v. 13). What mourner does not value more the privi- 

( Continued on next page, second column) 
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BARGAINS IN 
MEDICINE, 


A woman once wrote us 
that she was not going to 
buy Scott’s Emulsion any 
more because it cost too 
much. Said she could get 
some other emulsion for less 
money. Penny wise and 
pound foolish. Scott’s Emul- 
sion costs more because it is 
worth more—costs more to 
make. We could make 
Scott’s Emulsion cost less by 
using less oil. Could take 
less care in making it, too. 
If we did, however, Scott's 
Emulsion wouldn’t be the 
standard preparation of cod 
liver oil as it is to-day. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New Vork. 


Tye Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, March 31, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 , ve 

; One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jinat will besllowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Lewis Collins of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, took it into 
his head to give out some spe- 
cimen copies of The Sunday 
School Times at his teachers’- 
meeting. He writes: 


The immediate result was a club of 
five, to which I add my own. 
Others will follow. 


They will. And you could 
readily have Mr. Collins’ pleas- 
ant experience. in getting more 
of your workers to take The 
Sunday School Times. They 
can get along without it, but 
why should they just “get 
along”? 

The immediate result of a 
postal card request for free 
specimen copies for distribu- 
tion would be a package in the 
mails addressed to you. The 
immediate resuit of the giving 
out of those papers to wide- 
awake workers might easily 
duplicate the result that Mr. 
Collins got. 

Will you try it—immediately? 

THE SunpDay Scuoor Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Professor Brumbaugh’s second 
article this week, Some of your teachers 
missed the first. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
lege of telling his grief to Jesus as he 


sees him giving his of mercy 
in answer to faith OF the centurion 
(Matt. 8: 13), or standing beside the 
widow before the bier? (Luke 7:14, 15.) 
What he was then he is now to every 
one coming to him bearing a burden of 
fear or pine 

Our d’s Expression of His Com- 
passion. It was generous beyond what 
reasonable men could ex The cen- 
turion was a foreigner, Bae Jesus not 
only removed the cause of his grief but 
honored his faith above that of the peo- 
ple to whom Jesus belonged. He 
showed to the bereaved widow a sym- 

athy beyond that of her own friends. 
Those who were weeping with her would 
not touch the body of her boy, nor, if 
they could help it, that on which the body 
lay, because they dreaded ceremonial 
defilement. But Jesus, a_ stranger, 
‘‘came nigh and touched the bier.” By 
his words and act he made the mother’s 
sorrow and the friends’ sympathy com- 

letely hisown. He was one with them. 

hat is the manifestation of God the 
Father through Jesus Christ his Son, 
and it may be cherished in our thought 
in connection with our daily prayers. 

Who Are Included In Our Lord’s Com- 

assion. All who seek him. The Jews 

lieved that those of other nations were 
inferior to them. he resented the 
teaching of Jesus that their God cared 
for Gentiles as much as he did for them 
(Luke 4: 25-28). It was the same spirit 
which our own countrymen feel when 
they look on foreigners as of lower 
— than Americans, and do not be- 
leve that the people of China or India 
become genuine Christians unless they 
think in American ways and adopt 
American customs, Peter learned bet- 
ter than that (Acts 1o : 35, and Paul, 
Col. 3: 11), though many of his breth- 
ren hated him for it. Jesus taught jthe 
Jews that God regarded the Roman 
captain, and those like him, with more 
favor than he did many of the Jews 
(Matt.-8: 10-12). 

Why did Jesus love this stranger? 
Because the man loved his servant 
(Luke 7:2), which showed that he was 
lovable. He treated the Jews with 
courtesy, though they were subject to 
the Romans. e honored their religion 
practically by building their synagogue 
in the town where he was stationed ~ 
5). He thoughtfully considered the 
works of Jesus and believed them (vs. 3, 
7). He had a kind heart, an honorable 
reputation, and an open mind. Augus- 
tine eo ang ‘* While he counted himself 
unworthy that Christ should enter his 
doors, he was counted worthy that 
Christ should enter his heart.” 

One message of this lesson should not 
be missed—that to belong to Christ is to 
minister in his spirit to those in need 
who appeal to us for help, however re- 
mote they may be in nationality, train- 
ing, assuciations and manner of life. 
Another message is that though the dis- 
ciples of Christ cannot, as he did, banish 
diseases and sorrow by a word, yet by 
living his life and proclaiming his word 
we are surely conquering sin and sor- 
row and disease and death, and bring- 
ing nearer the time of which prophets 
dreamed when the rule shall be estab- 
lished among men of ‘‘Our Saviour, 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and 
brought life and incorruption to light,” 
when men ‘shall obtain gladness and 
joy, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” This is the greatest Easter 
lesson. 

Suggestive Questions 


Did Jesus meet the centurion ? (comp. 
Luke 7 : 1-10 with Matt. 8 : 5-13).. Why 
cannot we answer this question posi- 
tively? What do the two accounts sug- 

est as to the standard by which to 
judge the Gospel records ? hat promi- 
nent traits of the character of our Lord 
appear in the accounts of these two mira- 
cles? What do they reveal to us of the 
Father's disposition toward men? Why 
did Jesus express greater honor for the 
Roman than for the Jews ? (Matt. 8 : 10). 
Were the ties which bound Jesus to 
others chiefly those of kinship with 
family, or nationality, or humanity? 
(Matt. re : 48-50). How can we cultivate 
the Spirit of Christ in our relations with 





those who need him ? (Matt. 28 : 19. 20). 
What does this lesson teach us of the 
resurrection ? (John 5 ; 28, 29).° . 
Boston. 
pe 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus’ Manifestations of Messianic 
Tenderness and Authority 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 8: 
I, 5-13; 11 : 2-19; Luke 7 : 1-35). 
{For each member of the Bible class.} 

An interesting pair of experiences 
followed hard upon the completion of 
the discussions and-instructions deliv- 
ered on the hills back of the Galilean 
lake. Jesus, with his disciples, made 
his way back to Capernaum, where 
almost at once he was met by messengers 
of a certain centu ion much thought of 
by the people. This man was a foreigner, 
but one who recognized and admired 
the religious virility and sincerity of 
Judaism. He had done many favors to 
the Jews, even building for them a 
sightly synagogue. Now he was in 
great distress, for a young slave, of 
whom he was very fond, was at the 
point of death. 

Either in person, as Matthew sug- 
gests, or by deputy, as Luke declares, 
he made known his trouble to Jesus. 
The Master was full of sympathy, and 
promptly responded. Before he could 
reach the house, the centurion sent a 
message full of gratitude, modesty, and 
faith, which touched Jesus deeply. The 
simple soldier, regarding him as his 
captain, urged him to manifest his power 
in his natural and authorized way. This 
implied a degree of confidence in Jesus 
which was startling. Not alone did 
Jesus comply with the centurion’s re- 
quest, but he declared that it had far- 
reaching significance. The faith which 
was so hard for many in Israel was to 
be found among Gentiles, 

The incident at Nain exhibited the 
thoughtful tenderness so characteristic 
of Jesus. For the weak and the be- 
reaved he was ever on the watch. -A 
mother who had lost her only son did 
not need to plead her case. It was elo- 
quent in itself. Jesus would not use his 
power for selfish ends, but he used it 
reely for the help of others. 

It was widely rumored that he was at 
least a puzzling Messiah. No doubt his 
own disciples had many a debate about 


( Continued on next page, first column) 








A Torpid Thinker 
The Frequent Result of Coffee Poisoning 


A Toledo, O., business man says that 
for three years he had no appetite for 
breakfast; that about once a month he 
ate solid food at that meal, generall 
contenting himself with his cup of cof- 
fee and having no desire for anything 
else. 

Coffee frequently plays this dog-in- 
the-manger trick; while it furnishes 
no nutriment itself, it destroys the a 
tite for food which is nutritious. he 
result was, in time, a torpid mentality, 
which was a distinct handicap in his 
business operations. 

** Last Christmas,” he says, ‘‘ I consult- 
ed my brother, a practicing physician in 
Chicage, and he advised a diet-of Post- 
um Food Coffee, instead of the old kind, 
and also Grape-Nuts food. Since that 
time I have followed his advice with 
most excellent results. My brain is 
active and clear in the morning when it 
naturally should be at its best; I no 
longer have the dizzy spells that used to 
make me apprehensive; I have gained 
materially in flesh and feel better in 
every way. 
he Poctam seems to be no less a 
food than the Grape-Nuts, and the two 
together fill all requirements. My. wife 
has tried several of the recipes in your 
little booklet and we have enjoyed the 
result, but to my mind Grape-Nuts food 
is best when served with sliced fruit and 
covered with cream.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. _ Read the little book, 





**The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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; and for painful and sensitive parts 
Allcock’s Plasters should be ap- 
plied as shown above. 

REMEMBER — Alicock’s Piasters 


have been in use over 58 years. They are 
the original and genuine porous plasters 
and have never been equalled. Guaranteed 

. not to contain belladonna, opium or any 
poison whatever. 


Insist upon having Alicock:s 
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GALIKNE OTHER BELLS, 
SWEETER MORE BUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGGE 
® TELLS WAY. 

WRITE TO CINCINHATI BELL FOUNORY CO. CINCINNATI @. 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BFL[S 
Fhe capes pertees, Uibee: dines belle be 


¢ most perfect, the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy ?. O.. N.Y. 


NBAT LITT IDNESS, 
A suitable to i. yp ao Nes ids: 
single copy, 2 cents; dozen, 10 cents. J. Ha 
Drecksier, Attractive Printing, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pictures for the 
Second Quarter 
Lessons : 


April 1.—A house in Syria Built Upon a 
Rock. 
*¢ 8.—A Grainfield in Palestine. 
** 15.—The Village Naia; Mt. Tabor 
in Distance. 
** 22,—Orientals Sitting at Meat. 
** '29.—The Parable of the Sower. 
May 6.—Gathering Tares from Wheat. 
** 13.—Traditional Hill of the Swine. 
** 20.—Macherus : Supposed Place of 
Imprisonment of John the 
Baptist. 
** 27.—Oriental Boys and Baskets. 
June 3.—An Oriental Woman and Child. 
** 10.—Czesarea Philippi. 


** 17.—Mt. Hernion : Supposed Mount 
* of Transfiguration. 


The above set of The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures and an outline map 
of Palestine will be mailed for 10 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Wainut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 15 


(Continued from preceding page) = - 
him. John the Baptist, honest of soul, 
sent to ask him squarely whether he was 
the One they had expected, Jesus made 
answer in beautiful fashion. ‘* See what 
is going on here, how perfectly it an- 
swers to the prophetic hopes and go 
tell John in their words.” He then paid 
a noble tribute to the unselfish prophet 
of the Jordan. As a prophet, John had 
no superior, yet the humblest disciple of 
Jesus was far above him. Between the 
new and the old was more chan a 
difference of time; there was a distinc- 
tion almost revolutionary. The older 
age looked backward; the new looked 
toward the front. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from the Gospels will 
be m by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For these episodes we must be content 
with general impressions. Farrar and 
Edersheim diseuss them in fullest de- 
tail; Rhees very baie g’ On John the 
Baptist see any good Bible dictionary; 
also-consult Abbott’s commentary on the 
remark of Jesus regarding him. 
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III. Questions ror Stupy aNnp Discus- 


SION, 
gk Ve be sioush ts advenss, be da leadey, fer cone 
consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Centurion’s Sorrow. (t.) 
What position in the society of Caper- 
naum was a centurion likely to occupy ? 
(2.) What indications of his personality 
does the narrative afford? (3.) Why 
should he apply so confidently to Jesus? 

2. His Faith. (4.) Wherein was his 
faith unusual? (5.) What effect did it 
have u “se ? 

x idow at Nain. (6.) Why is 
this short passage justly termed a beau- 
tiful narrative ? (7.) hat did the act 
of Jesus teach his disciples concerning 
we, ee of John the Baptist 

4 ulogy of John aptist. 

8.) Was the Baptist {eatified in asking 

oh. whether he was really the Mes- 
siah ? (9.) Why was the answer a fair and 
probably satisfactory one? (10.) How 
was John at once the greatest of men 
and inferior to any true disciple ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 
Nothing manifests itself in as many 





ways as faith, or is more indispensable. 
Its mortal foe is insincerity. . . 

According to Jesus, the call of need is 
imperative. 


Boston. 

Convention Calendar 
Georgia, at Americus. . . ... . March 27-29 
Arizona, at Tucson... ...., .. » April 3-5 
North Carolina, at Charlotte . . . . April 3-5 
Newfoundland, at St. St. John. . . April —— 
South Carolina, at Pelzer. . . . . April 10-12 


Southern California, at Los Angeles, April 17-19 


Delaware, at Middletown . . April 17, 18 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . . April 17-19 
Tennessee (colored), at Jackson . April 18, 19 
Virginia, at Newport News. . . . April 18-20 
Nevada, at Carson City . . . . . April 20, 21 
Alabama, at Montgomery. . .. . April 22- 

Alberta, at Red Deer. . . . April deal 


Northern California, at Santa Rosa, April 24-26 


Alabama (colored), at Troy . . . April 27-29 
Oregon, at Portland ........ ay 1-3 
Kansas, at Lawrence ...... . . May 1-3 
Western Washington at Tacom May 8-10 
Indian begin at Atoka... . . May 8-10 
Minnesota, at Windom ...... May 8-10 
Hawaii, at Honolulu. ...... May 13-20 
Eastern Washington, at —— . . May 15-17 
South Dakota, at Watertown . . . May 18-20 








The Coffee Debate 


The published statements of a number 
of coffee importers and roasters indicate 
a‘ waspy ” feeling towards us, for daring 
to say that coffee is harmful to a per- 
centage of the people. 

A frank public discussion of the sub- 
ject is quite agreeable. to-us, and can cer- 
tainly dono harm; oh the contrary, when 
all the facts on both sides of any question 
are spread before the people, they can 
thereupon decide and act intelligently. 

Give the people plain facts, and they 





will take care of themselves. 





We demand facts in this coffee discus- 
sion, and propose to see that the facts are 
brought clearly before the people. 

A number of coffee importers and 
roasters have joined a movement to boom 
coffee and stop the use of Postum Feod 
Coffee, and in their newspaper state- 
ments undertake to deceive by false as- 
sertions. 

Their first is that coffee is not harmful. 

Weassert that one in every three coffee 





users has some form of incipient or 





chronic disease. Realize for one moment 





what a terrible menace to a nation of 
civilized people, when one kind of bev- 
erage cripples the energies and health 
of one-third the people who use it. 


We make the assertion advisedly, and 
suggest that the reader secure his own 
proof by personal inquiry among “offee 
users. 

Ask your coffee drinking friends if 
they keep free from any sort of aches 
and ails. You will be startled at the per- 
centage, and will very naturally seek to 
piace the cause of disorder on something 
aside from coffee, whether food, inher- 
ited tendencies, or something else. 

Go deeper in your search for facts. 

If your friend admits occasional neural- 
gia, rheumatism, heart weakness, stom- 
ach or bowel trouble, kidney complaint, 
weak eyes, ora proaching nervous pros- 
tration, induce ies or her to make the ex- 
periment of leaving off coffee for 10 days 
and using Postum Food Coffee, and ob- 
serve the result. It will startle you and 


ve your friend something to think of. 
f course, if the person is one of the weak 
ones, and says ‘‘I can’t quit,” you will 
have discovered one of the slaves of the 
coffee importer. Treat such kindly, for 
they seem absolutely powerless to stop 
the gradual but sure destruction of body 
and health. 

Nature has a way of destroying a part 
of the people to make room for the 
stronger. It is the old law of ‘‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest” at work, and the 
victims are many. 

We repeat the assertion that coffee 


does harm many people, not all, but an 








army large enough to a the investi- 
gator and searcher for facts. 

The next prevarication of the coffee 
importers and roasters is their statement 
that Postum Food Coffee is made of 
roasted peas, beans or corn, and mixed 
with a low grade of coffee, and that it 
contains no nourishment. 

We have previously offered to wager 
$100,000.00 with them that their state- 
ments are absolutely false. 

They have not accepted our wager and 


they will not. 
We will gladly make a present of 


$25,000.00 to any roaster or importer of 
old-fashioned coffee who will accept that 


wager. 

Free inspection of our factories and 
methods is made by thousands of people 
each month, and the coffee importers 
themselves are cordially invited. Both 
Postum and Grape-Nuts are absolutely 
pure, and made exactly as stated. 

The formula of Postum and the analy- 
sis, made by one of the foremost chem- 
ists of Boston, has been printed on every 

ackage for many years, and is abso- 
utely correct. 

Now as to the food value of Postum. 
It contains the parts of the wheat-berry 














-which carry the elemental salts, such as 


lime, iron, potash, silica, etc., etc., used 
by the life forces to rebuild the cellular 
tissue, and this is particularly true of the 
—— of potash, also found 1n Grape- 

uts, which combines in the human body 
with albumen, and this combination. to- 
gether with water, rebuilds the worn-out 
gray matter in the delicate nerve centers 
all over the body, and throughout the 
brain and solar plexus. 

Ordinary coffee stimulates in an un- 
natural way, but with many people it 
slowly and surely destroys, and does not 
rebuild this gray substance so vitally 
important to the well-being of every 
human being. 

These are eternal facts, proven, well- 
authenticated, and known to every prop- 





erly educated physician, chemist, and 
food expert. 

Please remember we never say ordi- 
nary coffee hurts everyone. 


Some people use it regularly, and seem 
strong enough to withstand its attacks, 
but there is misery and disease in store 
for the man or woman who persists in 
its use when nature’ protests, by heart 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





April 15, 1906. Christ’s Life. IV. Les- 
sons from his resurrection miracles 
(John 11: 1-46; Luke 7 : 11-17; 

8: 41, 42, 49-56.) (Easter 
meeting.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Christ victor (1 Cor. 15 : 51-58). 





‘TuEs.—He will redeem our bodies (Rom, 
8 : 19-23). 

WED.—He will raise our dead (1 Thess. 4: 
14-18). 

THURS.—Through the Father (John 5: 


21-26). 
FRI.—By faith (John 6 + 39-44). 
SatT.—The indwelling spirit (Rom. 8; 10-17). 











Give Old Testament foregleame of the resur- 
rection truth. 


How are the new birth and the resurrection 
related ? 


Name ways of passing on Easter gladness. 


Y HIS resurrection miracles the 
Lord ,taught the lesson of his 
wer. en are ready to believe 
that the conqueror of death is all power- 
ful, for death is the one foe which pre- 
vails over man. All his skill and re- 
sourcefulness and courage have not 
availed to subdue death. When these 
men saw Jesus by a word undo death 
they were convinced that no limits stood 
about his power. Beside the useless 
bier at the gate of Nain they realized 
that a great prophet had come, and that 
God had visited his people. He who 
raised dead bodies was able aiso to raise 
dead. souls. And what he was able to 
do nineteen hundred years ago he is 
able to do to-day. 

By his resurrection miracles the Lord 
taught the lesson of love. His heart 
went out to the widow walking beside 
the body of her only boy, to the father 





weakness, stomach and bowel.troubles, 
kidney disease, weak rong or general 
nervous prostration. :The remedy is 
obvious. The drug caffeine, contained 


in all ordinary coffee, must be discon- | 


tinued absolutely, or the disease will 
continue in spite of any medicine, and 
will grow worse. 

It is easy to leave off the old-fashioned 
coffee by adopting Postum Food Coffee, 
for in it one 
fast or dinner beverage that has the dee 
seal-brown color, changing to a ric 
oe ere when good cream is added. 

hen boiled long enough (15 minutes) 
the flavor is not that of rank Rio coffee, 
but very like the milder, smooth and 
high grade Java, but entirely lacking 
the drug effect of ordinary coffee. 

Any one suffering from disorders set 
up by coffee drinking (and there is an ex- 
tensive variety) can absolutely depend 
upon some measure of relief by quitting 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

If the disease has not become too 
strongly rooted, one can with good reason 
expect it to disappear entirely in a 
reasonable time after the active cause of 
the trouble is removed and the cellular 
tissue has time to naturally rebuild with 
the elements furnished by Postum and 
good food. 

It's only just plain old common sense, 

Now. with the exact facts before the 
reader, he or she can decide the wise 
course, looking to health and the power 
to do things. 


nds a pleasing hot break- | 


grieving over the loss of his little daugh- 

iter, to the sisters. whose brother was 
| gone, and he gave life with the lavish 
| hand of love. Wedo not have a Saviour 
beyond the reach of our sorrows. No 
| one knows them as well as Jesus knows 
| them. His Father had given him up, 
|} and he had given up his Father. e 
| knew the full anguish @fpthe soul, and 
| his heart went out to sofrow, and it goes 
| out to.sorrow now. There is no greater 
‘love than the love wherewith Jesus 
loves. 

By his resurrection miracles the Lord 
showed his enmity to death. At the 
grave of Lazarus he wept. We may not 
know fully why. But surely it was, in 
part at least, at the effrontery and 
usurpation of death. As he went out to 
the grave we read that he was moved 
with indignation. He felt a noble, 
divine wrath at the ravages sin was 
working in the world, He had come to 
wage war against this power of sin and 
to overthrow it. To do this he lost his 
life; and yet he lost it only that he 
might in the darkness of death itself 
battle with the prince of death and con- 
quer him. 

By his resurrection miracles the Lord 
showed his pare and love and enmity 
to death only to those who were ready 
to see and believe in them. We often 
say that if only Jesus were here in the 
world to-day, and would actually raise a 
dead person to life, men would have to 
believe. But we are mistaken. The 





If you have any doubt as to the cause 
of any ache or ail you may have. remem- 


nervous system travel from heel to head, 
and it may be well worth your while to 
make the experiment of leaving off coffee 
entirely for 10 days and using Postum 
in its place. 

You will probably gather some good 
solid facts, worth more than a gold mine, 
for health can make gold and sickness | 
lose it. Besides, there’s all the fun, for 
it’s like a continuous internal frolic to be | 
perfectly well. 

There's a reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| people when he was here. 


ber the far-reaching telegrams of a hurt | convince them now. 


raising of the dead did not convince 
It would not 
As Jesus said in a 
| parable, 1f men will not believe on the 
evidence now before them, a miracle 
would not convince them. Faith is a 


| Sympathy of the heart for God, a bend- 


ing of the will to the will of God and if 


| these are absent, miracles will not avail, 


and if they are present, miracles are 
only confirmation of what is already 


% 
Do we in our hearts truly love God or 
godlike things ? 
If we do, we shall recognize them in 
Christ. es 
And on the Easter Day we Shall rise 
and follow him. 


| known. 


o 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And s0 he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. ony a is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by sm 1 exertion, at small semi: 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enema} for 
the je to live in. 

















The Land gf Manatee 


described and illustrated, its wonderfpl 
resources shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting history re- 
counted; in the Seaboard Magazine. 
Sent free on request. 3. W. White, 
General industrial Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 


Food Helps 
In Management of a R. R. 


Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

‘*My work puts me out in all kinds of 
weather, subject to irregular hours for 
pene and compelled to eat all kinds of 
ood 

‘* For 7 years I was constantly troubled 
with indigestion,caused by eating heavy, 
fatty, starchy, greasy, poorly cooked 
f s, such as are most ‘inbeualii to men 
in my business. Generally each meal or 
lunch was followed by distressing pains 
and burning sensations in my stomach, 
which destroyed my sleep and almost un- 
fitted me for work. My brain was so 
muddy and foggy that it was hard for me 
to discharge my duties properly. 

‘* This lasted till about a year ago when 
my attention was called to Grape-Nuts 
food by a newspaper ad. and I concluded 
to try it. Since then I have used Grape- 
Nuts at nearly every meal and some- 
times between meals. We railroad men 
have little chance to prepare our food in 
our cabooses and I find Grape-Nuts 
mighty handy, for it is ready cooked. 

‘*To make a long story short, Grape- 
Nuts has made a new man of me. I have 
no more burning distress in my stomach, 
nor any other symptom of indigestion. I 
can digest anything so long as I eat 
Grape-Nuts, and my brain works as 
clearly and accurately as an engineer's 
watch, and my old nervous troubles have 
disappeared entirely."" Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville” ia pkgs. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


“It adds a new and thrilling 
chapter to the triumph of the 
cross.’’—Theodore L. Cuyler. 





“An immense circulation is assured this 
mos: interesting: and informative vol- 
ume."" 

The Times-Union, Albany, N. Y. 


“A book that will tify ev lover 
of sacred so’ Oey. every 
Daily Commercial, Bangor, Me. 








SANKEY'S Story oF 
THE GOSPEL HYMNS 


‘*Graphic and most interesting.” 
The Herald, Baltimore, Mad. 


“‘A popular addition to every library." 
The Ledger, Birmingham, Ala. 
‘It appeals strongly to all who have 


sun ‘the pular gospel songs, the sto 
of which h ft tells.” v4 
Bulletin, Norwich, Conn, 


» 


Contains Mr. Sankey’s story of 
his own life. [Illustrated by a 
full-page portrait of Mr. Sankey, 
another of Mr. Moody, and a 
notable scene in Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle, London. 280 pages; gilt 
top. At book-stores, 75 cents met; 
by mail, 10 cents additional. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A wealth of incidents illustrating the soul« 
winning power of gospel song. For use in 


prayer - meeting, in_ family devotions, or 
wherever sacred songs ate heard. 

















Make your church an Easter Present ~ 4 LITTLE DIVYERENT 


sia GiEaiay wet CYS ei 
INDIVIDUAL || Bee cromeiocricct Uriel ien 





° ° Have a verse, thought, or address wish issued as a 
Communion Service sxrventt. something indiveal for your ronan anon 
Many materials, business? Booklets, folders, cards, programs, 
Man : J. Harry Drechsler, 230 Courtland fnod St. Belimore,Md. 
Send foe illus- 
trated catalogue 5 CENTS will bring you gvery | week for 13 weeks, 


a Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 


for b Cc Ithy, inspiring—a ti oul 
athe 8 meg BY, Pasurmpen Wash., D.C. 


communicants. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. wees S. S. Convention, 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. i) ct expences tour, only 


from $10. Rev. 1 D Also 1906 tours 


No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number o 














» Watertown S., M. 





























“One of the great books of the past 
year.’’—Educator-Journal, Indianapolis. 


“A well-written biography of a 


remarkable man.” 
Chicago. 


—The Interior, 


“A noble story of a noble life.”— 


Christian Endeavor World, Boston. 











The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 


541 pages; six photogravure portraits; gilt top; maroon cloth binding. $75. 
net; postage 23 cents extra. The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, 





(Lesson for April 15) MARCH 31, 1906 








ans ye Pe Saea will fore 
os jpon we 


Y 2 not rors gl ourself i 
onswaring this adetctinesnen ‘" rE "Wen ad a 
ner maga pl to buy an yanything nor toy prom: 
se an 

book carefi ~~. Ths ae 


It tells how F. live, in your own 
home, without our daily routine 
in any way, . sane, hea heath ul fal life the a that 

S res! tt 
oe one th at the famous 


, lt is now Tee “that nine-tenths of all 





et. 
2 id eat health. Iti 
= Naneatd t Sinem ice of ade you ‘The Battle ’ Creek 
** will yee & how t to aan =. so as 


s “fr and keep 
me & health a s worth “haying the book is 


The} “1°50, Battle Creek, Mich. 











Laces 


a + <4/ eo 
o other soap 
owders. I like 
EARLINE for 
washinz lace collars 
and embroidered and 


rita hom { 
do, nny ny : 


rs. Ree a es 





One of the Millions. 677 











The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a modern translation of 
the Bible. Obsolete words 
and misleading expres- 
sions, long since dropped 
from our language, are re- 
Fares by the English of 
to-day. It is hot a departute from the 
Scripture teaching, but a closer render- 
ing of the original. 
For sale by all booksellers and publishers, 
Interesti Sent F se, 
Peon ft. the las mon -~- Ay. Standard Bible™ explaina 
the need of revision how it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 
Thos. Melson & Sons, Publishers 
37 AEast 18th Street, New York 


















DESSEB cour COURSET AT eS er. Se Write sbeyy a 


DON'T 


Sess ier until a Pend, mnty cn 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


famous composers 
DOANE, ki KIRKPATRICK, "ond MAIN 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail 
A returnable copy for exémfination will be mailed 
upon request. Published by the — 
of the famous *‘ Hym 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


EASTER SERVICES 
The Easter Message 

The Shout of Victory 
Earth’s New Morn 


Send Ten hye for a sample package. 
AR- aRRorTe co. 
150 Pitth p ony 














ves? Washington Street, Chicago 








